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Executive  Officers'  Report 

To  the  Officers  and  Delegates  to  the  Twelfth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO. 

Greetings: 

During  the  first  week  of  September  last  year  (1968)  we  held  our  Eleventh 
Convention  combined  with  our  Biennial  COPE  Endorsement  Conference,  dur- 
ing which  the  events  of  the  preceding  year — including  the  shocking  assassinations 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  in  April  and  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  in  June — 
were  discussed  and  analyzed  to  seek  a  sound  basis  on  which  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  endorsements  of  candidates.  Much  time  and  energy  was  also  spent 
during  the  regular  convention  to  pave  the  way  for  improving  the  facilities  and 
services  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  in  order  to  heighten  its  prestige 
and  strengthen  its  influence. 

As  we  open  this  Twelfth  Annual  Convention,  we  can  look  back  over  the 
year  just  passed  with  some  satisfaction  at  what  has  been  accomplished.  Even  in 
the  national  defeat  of  the  labor-endorsed  ticket  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  the  activities  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  stood  out  as  a 
shining  example  of  what  organized  labor  can  accomplish  in  the  political  arena 
when  it  remains  united  and  is  driven  by  a  determination  to  win.  The  unity  and 
the  determination  demonstrated  by  organized  labor  here  in  Massachusetts  from 
the  close  of  the  convention  on  September  6  to  election  day  on  November  5  must 
be  attributed  not  only  to  the  quality  of  its  leadership  but  also  to  the  power  of 
reasoning  of  the  entire  membership. 

The  picture  nationally  was  not  conductive  to  any  stimulation  of  high  enthu- 
siasm. The  disenchantment  of  the  American  people  over  the  conduct  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  over  the  murders  and  riots  that  had  been  highlights  of  the  year 
1968,  and  especially  the  bloodbath  at  the  Democratic  Convention  in  Chicago 
had  enabled  one  of  the  most  undesirable  advocates  of  extremism  to  get  his  name 
on  the  ballot  in  every  state  as  a  third  party  candidate  and  had  created  a  situation 
which  left  even  the  sharpest  prognosticators  uncertain  as  to  whether  the  naming 
of  a  new  President  could  be  determined  at  the  polls. 

The  appeal  to  the  worst  of  human  passions,  which  was  the  stock  in  trade  of 
the  fanatic  from  Alabama,  had  some  effects  even  on  the  electorate  of  Massa- 
chusetts, which  has  the  reputation  of  being  above  the  average  in  common  sense 
and  acumen.  However,  the  fears  engendered  by  the  loud  talk  of  the  small  group 
of  George  Wallace  followers  scattered  throughout  the  state  were  dispersed  when 
the  results  of  the  election  were  announced,  showing  the  voters  of  Massachusetts 
living  up  to  their  reputation  by  giving  their  overwhelming  support  to  the 
Humphrey-Muskie  ticket  endorsed  by  organized  labor. 

The  high  points  in  the  activities  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council 
which  made  this  victory  possible  can  be  summed  up  as  follows:  endorsment  at 
the  Eleventh  Annual  Convention;  emergency  flight  to  Washington  by  Legisla- 
tive Director  James  A.  Broyer  to  bring  back  by  truck  204  cartons  of  literature 
in  time  for  distribution  to  delegates  attending  the  COPE  rally  at  Motel  128  on 
September  25;  street  corner  and  plant  gate  distribution  of  this  literature 
throughout  the  state  by  officers  and  members  of  our  affiliates;  reception  spon- 
sored by  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  at  the  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel 
for  Vice  President  Humphrey;  a  rally  called  by  International  President  David 
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Sullivan  of  the  Building  Service  Employees  for  all  union  officers  and  stewards  in 
the  New  England  area;  three  five-minute  television  broadcasts  purchased  by  the 
Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council;  supplying  men  to  serve  throughout  the  cam- 
paign on  the  staff  of  the  State  Democratic  Committee;  a  plane  flight  to  New 
York  by  Secretary-Treasurer  Loughlin  and  his  return  with  a  truckload  of  litera- 
ture to  replenish  a  dwindling  supply;  the  purchase  of  a  beach  wagon  for  adver- 
tising purposes  and  delivery  of  material  throughout  the  state;  and,  finally,  the  full 
cooperation  of  the  Regional  Office,  the  central  labor  councils,  the  Building 
Trades  Council  and  the  International  Unions  and  rank  and  file  members. 

On  the  National  Scene 

Despite  the  serious  setback  suffered  in  the  defeat  nationally  of  the  Hum- 
phrey-Muskie  team,  organized  labor  can  take  most  of  the  credit  for  having 
kept  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  manned  by  a  majority  of  liberals  and 
progressives.  Although  the  91st  Congress  has  not  at  this  writing  achieved  any 
outstanding  record  in  social  and  economic  legislation,  there  are  strong  indica- 
tions that  it  will  hold  the  line  against  attempts  to  turn  the  clock  back. 

However,  organized  labor  will  have  to  remain  on  the  alert  in  every  Com- 
monwealth and  be  prepared  to  support  fully  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
National  AFL-CIO  to  resist  retrocession  of  social  and  economic  gains  achieved 
in  recent  years  which  might  be  engendered  by  certain  announced  policies  of  the 
Nixon  Administration.  Warnings  have  already  been  voiced  by  spokesmen  for 
the  National  AFL-CIO  of  the  possible  effects  of  some  of  these  policies. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  cynical  changes  occurred  early  under  the  Nixon 
Administration  when  higher  interest  rates  were  announced.  As  pointed  out  by 
Sidney  Margolius  in  an  article  in  the  AFL-CIO  News,  "while  banks  are  charging 
the  highest  interest  rates  in  our  generation  on  business,  mortgage  and  personal 
loans,  and  large  investors  get  8  percent  on  corporate  bonds  and  6  percent  on 
tax-free  municipal  bonds,  ordinary  families  are  still  getting  the  same  4  to  5 
percent  on  their  savings." 

Another  example  is  the  changes  in  our  welfare  system  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  a  carefully-drafted  address  aired  over  all  major  networks. 
A  serious  analysis  of  this  address  reveals  that,  as  noted  by  Press  Associates,  Inc., 
his  proposals  "would  downgrade  the  philosophy  of  the  New  Deal  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  the  Fair  Deal  of  Harry  S.  Truman,  the  New  Frontier  of  John  F. 
Kennedy,  and  the  Great  Society  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson." 

Most  of  the  major  domestic  programs  proposed  by  President  Nixon  to  date 
would  turn  the  clock  back  to  the  days  when  states  and  local  communities  "were 
basically  responsible  for  social  programs  and  standards  rather  than  the  federal 
government."  The  government  would  play  a  secondary  role  in  the  matter  of 
industrial  safety  legislation;  manpower  training  would  be  thrown  back  to  states 
and  local  communities  for  direction  with  state  employment  agencies  playing 
the  key  role  in  job  finding;  power  of  enforcement  of  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity laws  would  be  transferred  to  district  court,  which — particularly  in  the 
South — are  at  times  inclined  to  reflect  local  prejudices;  a  so-called  revenue  shar- 
ing plan  would  be  established  which  would  make  the  federal  government  a 
mere  collecting  agency  for  the  states,  with  no  control  over  what  happens  to  the 
tax  money  collected. 

As  this  is  being  written,  the  press  media  have  been  headlining  two  disturb- 
ing items  in  the  news,  the  probable  disastrous  effects  of  which  it  is  perhaps  too 
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early  to  predict.  These  are  the  cutback  by  seventy-five  percent  in  new  federal 
construction  and  the  petition  by  the  Nixon  Administration  for  Congress  to  take 
away  some  of  the  proposed  tax  relief  for  individuals  and  make  it  easier  for 
the  corporations. 

After  pointing  out  in  his  Labor  Day  message  that  the  nation,  after  commit- 
ting itself,  did  put  men  on  the  moon,  AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  said: 
"It  can  commit  itself  to  enriching  and  ennobling  the  lives  of  its  people  here  on 
earth,  and  it  must." 

Based  on  the  same  theme,  Council  President  Salvatore  Camelio  in  his  Labor 
Day  message  said:  "The  ultimate  goal  of  the  American  labor  movement  is  to 
achieve  a  social  and  economic  system  in  the  United  States  that  will  enable  every 
worker  and  members  of  his  family  to  walk  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  proudly 
and  with  as  much  confidence  in  those  concerned  about  them  as  did  the  astronauts 
on  the  surface  of  the  moon." 

"The  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,"  President  Camelio  continued, 
"will  continue  to  work  with  the  entire  American  labor  movement  to  achieve 
this  ultimate  goal.  We  will  continue  to  strive  for  higher  minimum  wages  to 
raise  the  standards  of  the  poor;  for  more  job  opportunities  to  reduce  the  ranks 
of  the  hard-core  unemployed;  for  better  schools  to  prepare  our  children  to 
acquire  the  high  skills  necessary  for  success  in  this  space  age;  and  for  greater 
protection  against  the  hazards  of  old  age." 

Secretary-Treasurer  James  P.  Loughlin  in  his  message  said:  "We  would  re- 
mind the  Nixon  Administration  that  it  is  because  of  the  'war  on  poverty'  pro- 
grams initiated  during  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations  that  the 
number  of  people  listed  as  poor  by  government  standards  has  been  reduced  by 
eleven  percent  since  1961.  These  programs  should  not  be  discarded  but  im- 
proved. We  believe  that  any  trend  toward  reaction  could  only  push  us  back 
to  the  point  from  which  the  war  on  poverty  was  launched  eight  years  ago." 

Before  leaving  the  national  scene  we  would  like  to  touch  on  what  we  con- 
sider an  issue  that  affects  not  only  those  unions  which  represent  workers  in 
industries  that  have  already  been  seriously  hurt  but  which  can  eventually  destroy 
jobs  in  industries  not  yet  involved.  This  is  the  issue  of  foreign  competition  and 
lack  of  effective  curbs  on  foreign  imports. 

This  question  was  discussed  at  the  August  21st  meeting  of  the  Council  when 
Vice  President  James  DeRosa,  who  represents  the  United  Shoe  Workers  of 
America,  disclosed  that  eleven  shoe  factories  in  Massachusetts  have  recently 
closed,  abolishing  2,000  jobs,  because  they  could  not  compete  with  imports 
from  other  countries  where  wages  range  between  5  and  30  cents  an  hour. 

During  the  discussion  it  was  made  clear  that  the  textile  and  garment  indus- 
tries have  long  been  acquainted  with  the  seriousness  of  this  problem  and  that 
other  industries,  even  the  automobile  and  electronics  industries,  are  beginning 
to  wince  under  the  impact  of  this  kind  of  competition.  Vice  President  Guy 
Campobasso  of. the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America,  pointing  out 
that  his  union  has  been  staging  demonstrations  in  the  form  of  informational 
picket  lines  in  front  of  large  retail  stores  that  put  too  much  stress  on  the  selling 
of  imported  clothing,  made  a  strong  appeal  for  all  organized  labor  to  work  as  a 
united  front  in  demanding  Congressional  action  on  this  important  issue. 

It  was  brought  out  also  that  so-called  "twin  plants"  on  the  Mexican  border 
have  been  displacing  thousands  of  jobs  in  the  United  States.  This  is  a  practice 
in  which,  under  the  Border  Industrialization  Program,  American  firms  can  get 
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special  tax  and  tariff  concessions  if  they  set  up  a  plant  within  a  zone  twelve  and 
a  half  miles  deep  across  the  border.  Then  they  set  up  a  "twin"  plant  on  the 
American  side  to  finish  the  product,  which  qualifies  them  for  reduced  tariffs.  The 
real  problem,  according  to  AFL-CIO  Organizer  David  T.  Lopez,  is  that  "finish- 
ing" could  mean  little  more  than  pasting  on  a  label. 

We  trust  that  when  a  resolution  calling  for  Congressional  action  on  this 
question  of  foreign  competition  is  brought  up,  all  delegates  to  this  Convention 
will  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  important  items  of  business  facing  the 
Convention. 

So  it  is  our  hope  that  in  the  year  ahead,  all  of  our  affiliated  local  unions  and 
central  labor  bodies  will  continue  to  give  us  the  cooperation  they  have  given 
us  in  the  past  in  all  of  our  efforts  to  convince  our  representatives  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  that  organized  labor  in  Massachusetts  stands  solidly  united 
behind  every  petition  and  every  demand  it  makes  for  improvements  in  social 
and  economic  legislation. 

In  the  State 

First  we  would  like  to  point  out  that  as  a  result  of  action  taken  by  the 
Eleventh  Convention  last  year,  we  were  able  to  expand  our  services  to  our 
affiliates  and  to  improve  our  communication  with  the  membership  of  these 
organizations  all  during  the  year  1969. 

Starting  in  January,  we  have  been  able  to  mail  out  a  monthly  Newsletter 
to  the  officers,  stewards  and  active  members  of  all  affiliated  local  unions  and 
central  labor  bodies  which  have  sent  in  their  names.  About  twenty-five  percent 
of  our  affiliates  responded  promptly  to  our  first  request  for  names  last  December 
and  the  circulation  of  the  Newsletter  has  been  increasing  by  three  to  four  hun- 
dred each  month  since  then  as  more  affiliates  send  us  names.  Let  us  say,  however, 
that  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  full  potential  and  we  would  like  to  appeal 
to  the  delegates  to  this  Convention  that  upon  their  return  to  their  respective 
locals,  they  insist  that  the  names  of  all  who  are  eligible  to  receive  the  Newsletter 
be  relayed  to  us  as  soon  as  possible.  We  believe  that  the  circulation  of  our  -News- 
letter at  this  time  should  be  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  thousand. 

Another  aspect  of  this  improvement  in  our  facilities  for  direct  contact  is 
the  compilation  of  names  of  rank  and  file  members  which  is  still  in  progress  in 
our  COPE  Department.  As  you  will  note  in  the  Report  of  this  Department 
elsewhere  in  these  pages,  we  are  able  today  to  address  ourselves  directly  into 
the  homes  of  approximately  125,000  rank  and  file  members  of  our  affiliated  local 
unions  throughout  the  State.  Here  too  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  full  potential 
and  we  urge  all  delegates  assembled  here  to  assist  us  in  achieving  our  ultimate 
goal. 

On  two  occasions  this  year  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to  make  use  of  this 
extensive  file  of  names.  The  first  time  was  in  the  early  part  of  May  when  a  letter 
was  sent  to  the  homes  of  individual  members  residing  in  the  districts  repre- 
sented by  seven  Democratic  State  Senators  who  were  responsible  for  the  defeat 
of  the  Lockout  bill,  Senate  No.  217,  the  last  two  days  of  April.  This  bill  would 
have  dulled  the  edge  of  a  weapon  long  used  by  employers  against  unions  by 
making  workers  locked  out  by  their  employer  eligible  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation. It  had  been  given  top  priority  by  your  Council  in  its  1969  legislative 
program.  Our  letter  to  the  members  in  the  districts  of  seven  Democrats  who 
turned  against  labor  on  this  bill  informed  them  that  their  respective  Senators  on 
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Beacon  Hill  had  voted  against  their  best  interest  on  this  measure. 

Another  occasion  to  use  this  file  presented  itself  when  the  death  of  U.  S. 
Representative  William  H.  Bates  from  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  necessi- 
tated the  setting  up  of  a  special  election  to  fill  his  seat.  We  were  able  to  mail 
directly  to  the  homes  of  all  members  living  in  the  Sixth  District  whose  names 
we  have  on  file  literature  concerning  the  candidates  we  endorsed  both  in  the 
August  26  primary  and  in  the  September  30  special  election,  plus  admonitions 
on  the  importance  of  their  respective  votes. 

These  two  examples  are  only  indications  of  the  great  possibilities  for  the 
future  in  the  further  development  of  the  facilities  for  service  made  possible  by 
the  increase  in  per  capita  voted  by  the  Convention  last  year.  Much  time  and 
energy  had  to  be  spent  by  our  staff  at  the  outset  to  get  these  facilities  operating 
smoothly.  The  complexities  of  the  expensive  new  addressograph  purchased 
from  IBM  had  to  be  studied  and  mastered  and  new  plates  had  to  be  made  for 
the  names  submitted  to  us  for  the  Newsletter  file  and  the  COPE  file.  These 
names  in  turn  had  to  be  arranged  in  the  files  in  such  order  as  to  facilitate  ref- 
erence to  them  and  ease  the  selection  of  specific  groups  for  special  mailings. 
But  after  months  of  diligent  and  patient  work  on  the  part  of  our  staff,  we  can 
today  visualize  more  clearly  the  vast  benefits  we  will  derive  from  these  new 
facilities. 

On  Legislation 

Before  reviewing  our  work  in  the  legislative  arena,  let  us  recall  the  meeting 
held  in  Motel  128  on  December  12  of  last  year,  which  was  called  by  our  COPE 
Department  for  an  assessment  of  the  election  results.  When  it  was  shown  that 
organized  labor's  efforts  in  Massachusetts  had  not  only  brought  out  the  votes 
for  the  Humphrey-Muskie  ticket  but  had  also  gained  a  few  seats  for  endorsed 
candidates  in  both  branches  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Court,  President 
Camelio  made  this  comment:  "All  Democrats  expect  the  full  support  of  organ- 
ized labor  at  election  time.  But  if  they  expect  us  to  play  the  game  in  their  ball 
park,  we  will  insist  that  we  have  a  voice  in  the  decision-making  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  future — or  we  will  have  to  look  for  friends  elsewhere.  I,  for  one, 
firmly  believe  that  labor  must  maintain  its  own  identity  at  all  times." 

At  a  subsequent  COPE  meeting,  held  on  March  21st  at  the  same  spot,  to 
which  Democratic  leaders  in  the  Legislature  were  invited  for  an  open  discussion 
of  your  Council's  legislative  program,  Senate  President  Maurice  A.  Donahue  put 
much  stress  on  the  need  for  organized  labor  and  their  friends  in  the  General 
Court  working  close  together  to  solve  the  "grave"  problems  faced  by  the  Com- 
monwealth. He  also  emphasized  the  need  for  additional  revenue  to  meet  the 
increasing  demands  for  better  education  and  for  adequate  health  and  welfare 
funds. 

It  was  at  this  meeting  also  that  a  warning  was  sounded  by  Rep.  Paul  Murphy 
of  Dorchester  about  the  difficulties  we  might  encounter  with  some  Democrats  in 
getting  support  for  our  Lockout  bill. 

So  in  discussing  our  activities  in  the  field  of  legislation,  while  we  may  be 
able  to  point  to  some  major  gains  made  in  1969,  the  killing  of  our  Lockout  bill 
on  April  29  and  its  burial  on  April  30  by  seven  Democrats  in  the  Senate  gives 
us  cause  to  recall  the  comment  made  by  President  Camelio  on  December  12  of 
last  year  and  the  warning  sounded  by  Rep.  Murphy  on  March  21  of  this  year. 

The  gains  we  did  make,  however,  mark  significant  progress  in  several  areas. 
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One  instance  was  the  signing  into  law  on  June  24th  a  strong  bill  which  bans  the 
hiring  of  professional  strikebreakers  in  Massachusetts  and  which  provides  stiff 
penalties  for  anyone  violating  the  law.  Improvements  were  also  enacted  in  the 
workmen's  compensation  and  unemployment  compensation  laws.  A  full  report 
on  our  legislative  gains  is  made  by  our  Legislative  Department  elsewhere  in 
this  Book. 

Before  leaving  this  phase  of  our  report,  we  would  like  to  comment  on  the 
stand  we  took  on  the  tax  program  enacted  by  the  General  Court  this  year.  We 
were  fully  aware  that  additional  revenue  would  be  needed  for  the  State  to  honor 
its  commitments  and  to  meet  the  urgent  and  legitimate  demands  made  on  the 
Treasury  of  the  Commonwealth.  We  had  given  our  full  support  to  the  State 
Council  of  the  American  Federation  of  State,  County  and  Municipal  Employees 
in  their  demand  for  a  wage  increase  for  public  employees  that  would  be  com- 
mensurate with  current  living  costs.  We  knew  that  the  Medicaid  program  was 
in  trouble  and  that  many  unmet  needs  would  have  to  be  faced  squarely. 

However,  while  we  did  not  get  directly  involved  in  the  shaping  of  a  new 
tax  program,  we  did  insist  publicly  that  we  must  have  equity  in  taxes  and  that 
organized  labor  in  Massachusetts  would  strongly  oppose  any  attempt  to  increase 
the  sales  tax  rate.  (A  more  detailed  account  of  our  activities  in  this  area  will  be 
found  in  the  Report  of  our  Committee  on  Taxation.)  In  the  end,  as  pointed 
out  by  Executive  Vice  President  Daniel  Murray  in  a  Newsletter  article,  the 
Democratic  leadership  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  are  to  be  commended 
for  the  great  skill  they  showed  "in  coordinating  their  efforts  to  secure  passage 
of  the  fairest  piece  of  tax  legislation  enacted  on  Beacon  Hill  in  many  years." 

Other  Activities 

It  is  of  course  impossible  in  the  limited  length  of  this  report  to  register 
every  minute  detail  of  the  activities  engaged  in  by  the  officers  of  your  State 
Labor  Council  throughout  the  year.  So  we  should  like  to  sum  up  briefly  the 
highlights  of  some  of  these  miscellaneous  activities. 

An  important  phase  of  these  activities  is  what  your  Council  is  doing  to  pro- 
mote opportunities  for  higher  education  through  its  Department  of  Education 
and  Research.  Since  our  last  Convention,  a  number  of  new  scholarships  were 
added  to  our  yearly  growing  list  of  awards  made  available  to  high  school  seniors 
throughout  Massachusetts  by  our  Annual  Scholarship  Program.  In  April  of  this 
year,  3,818  seniors — 303  more  than  last  year — from  281  high  schools,  took  the 
exams  to  compete  for  the  $12,500  in  scholarships  offered  through  our  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  Research. 

It  is  also  through  this  Department  that  officers  and  active  members  of  our 
affiliated  organizations  are  given  an  opportunity  to  apply  for  fellowships  to 
participate  in  the  Harvard  Trade  Union  Program.  This  Department  is  also 
responsible  for  our  participation  in  the  National  Essay  Contest  for  the  Physically 
Handicapped.  Fuller  details  on  these  activities  will  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Education  and  Research. 

We  have  continued  to  respond  promptly  to  appeals  from  affiliates  to  take  a 
public  stand  in  support  or  in  opposition  to  legislation  or  actions  directly  affect- 
ing their  respective  organizations  unilaterally,  such  as  our  protest  last  October 
against  the  cut  in  service'  on  the  MBTA  Middlesex-Boston  line,  which  would 
have  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  jobs  for  transit  workers. 

We  have  responded  also  to  requests  that  our  full  membership  be  notified 
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of  boycotts  by  unions  against  certain  companies.  We  make  it  a  point  to  follow 
through  with  the  information  when  disputes  are  settled  and  boycotts  are  lifted. 
On  this  score,  we  would  remind  the  delegates  that  the  boycott  on  California 
grapes  is  still  in  effect  and  that  all  unions  should  advise  their  members  to  respect 
this  ban  on  grapes  grown  by  anti-union  growers  and  harvested  by  scabs  until  the 
United  Farm  Workers  achieve  victory  in  their  long  fight  for  social  and  economic 
justice. 

Last  November  8  we  sent  a  representative  of  the  Council  to  attend  a  Con- 
ference conducted  by  the  Massachusetts  Mental  Health  Association. 

In  March  of  this  year,  the  officers  of  your  Council  spoke  out  strongly  for 
an  end  to  the  stalling  on  the  building  of  a  Medical  School  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  so  that  the  children  of  working  families  may  soon  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  enter  the  field  of  medicine  if  they  are  qualified  to  do  so. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Council  in  May,  Labor  Editor  Richard 
Lamere  of  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler  made  a  strong  appeal  for  permission  to 
start  work  on  the  publication  of  a  special  Labor  Sunday  Supplement  devoted 
entirely  to  organized  labor.  After  a  discussion  of  the  project,  your  Council 
agreed  to  grant  permission  with  the  provision  that  the  use  of  the  official  seal  of 
the  Council  on  the  cover  of  the  Supplement  would  have  to  be  regarded  as 
limiting  participation  to  AFL-CIO  unions.  When  advised  of  the  project,  the 
National  AFL-CIO  lent  its  full  cooperation. 

It  was  pointed  out  at  the  start  that  no  less  than  48  pages  on  a  60:40  ratio 
for  advertising  and  editorial  copy  would  make  the  project  feasible.  The  enthu- 
siastic response  of  our  affiliates  far  exceeded  expectations  and  made  possible 
the  publication  of  the  colorful  and  informative  Supplement  which  appeared  on 
the  newsstands  on  Sunday,  August  31,  and  which  is  included  in  your  Conven- 
tions kits. 

Another  important  area  of  activity  for  your  Council  is  its  co-sponsoring  of 
union  counseling  classes  with  the  Massachusetts  Bay  United  Fund  and  other 
Community  Funds  throughout  the  state.  Trade  unionists  attending  these  classes 
are  trained  to  become  experts  in  counseling  their  fellow  workers  in  areas  which 
are  normally  beyond  the  scope  of  collective  bargaining — in  social  security,  vet- 
erans services,  problems  in  workmen's  compensation  and  unemployment  com- 
pensation, family  service,  alcoholism,  mental  health  and  all  aspects  of  public 
welfare.   We  are  proud  of  the  work  we  have  done  in  this  area. 

In  March,  President  Camelio  issued  a  public  statement  to  warn  against  the 
unprecedented  wave  of  business  mergers  which  were  then  and  are  still  threaten- 
ing to  engulf  the  nation's  economy.  He  pointed  out  that  "conglomerate  take- 
overs of  companies  pose  a  real  threat  to  the  job  security  of  workers"  and  that 
it  is  urgent  that  "Congress  enact  legislation  to  curb  the  power  of  these  con- 
glomerates before  it  is  too  late."  Much  more  will  be  heard  on  this  threat  before 
long  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  organized  labor  will  be  called  upon  to  play  a 
major  role  in  bringing  enough  pressure  on  the  Congress  to  have  adequate  laws 
enacted. 


In  Conclusion 

As  we  look  around  us  at  this  point  in  history,  we  may  at  times  get  the  feeling 
that  our  dreams  of  a  "great  society"  are  fading  away;  that  we  have  lost  control 
of  the  power  to  solve  the  major  problems  that  stare  us  in  the  face  every  day; 
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that  we  have  been  degrated  into  a  society  of  debaters,  blamers,  provocateurs, 
law  breakers  and  arrogant  self-servers  standing  in  defiance  of  all  authority. 

When  we  get  that  feeling  we  must  realize  that  we  cannot  allow  ourselves 
to  become  a  part  of  what  John  W.  Gardner,  former  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  in  a  recent  article  called  "that  complacent  lump  of  self- 
satisfied  Americans  who  fatten  on  the  yield  of  this  society  but  never  bestir 
themselves  to  solve  its  problems  .  .  .  the  powerful  men  who  rest  complacently 
with  outworn  institutions  when  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  redesign  these 
institutions ...  or  those  Americans  who  are  still  uncommitted  to  the  values  we 
profess  to  cherish." 

As  an  organization  we  must  realize  that  we  have  work  to  do  if  we  are  to 
reach  the  goals  upon  which  we  have  set  our  sights — an  end  to  poverty,  job  oppor- 
tunities for  all  who  are  willing  to  work,  higher  education  facilities  for  all  our 
children,  adequate  medical  care  for  all  who  are  sick,  and  realistic  social  and 
economic  security  for  our  elderly.  To  continue  to  work  toward  these  goals,  we 
ask  only  that  all  of  our  affiliated  local  unions  and  central  labor  bodies,  our 
department  heads  and  office  staff  give  us  the  same  cooperation  in  the  year  ahead 
that  they  have  given  us  during  the  year  just  passed. 

It  is  with  sincere  thanks  to  all  who  have  cooperated  with  us  that  we  close 
this  report. 

Respecfully  submitted, 

Salvatore  Camelio,  President 
James  P.  Loughlin,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Daniel  F.  Murray,  Executive  Vice  President 
Joseph  A.  Sullivan,  Executive  Vice  President 


Report  of  Secretary -Treasurer 

To  the  Officers  and  Delegates  to  the  Twelfth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO. 

Greetings: 

I  am  submitting  this  report  in  accordance  with  Section  3  of  Article  VI  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council.  In  the  last  pages  of  this 
Book,  you  will  find  the  Report  of  our  auditors,  the  firm  of  Flaherty,  Bliss  and 
Company,  which  gives  the  official  picture  of  the  financial  condition  of  our  organi- 
zation during  the  last  fiscal  year,  which  ended  June  30,  1969. 

Once  again  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  firm  of  Flaherty,  Bliss  and 
Company  has  audited  the  books  of  the  Council  since  the  merger  in  1958  and 
before  that  had  been  retained  by  the  former  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Labor 
for  many  years.  It  goes  without  saying  that  it  is  because  of  the  excellent  service 
they  have  given  us  over  the  years  that  they  are  still  with  us. 

Looking  at  this  Audit  for  the  year  1968-1969,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  Council  has  never  been  in  a  stronger  financial  position.  While  the  action 
taken  by  the  Eleventh  Convention  in  increasing  the  per  capita  may  be  the  chief 
factor  in  this  improvement,  you  will  note  that  a  contributory  factor  has  been 
the  93  new  affiliations  which  joined  the  Council  during  the  fiscal  year,  as  com- 
pared with  66  during  the  previous  fiscal  year.  And  despite  the  deduction  we 
must  make  from  that  number  because  of  the  75  affiliates  lost  during  the  year  be- 
cause of  mergers,  withdrawals,  suspensions  and  adjustments,  and  despite  the 
added  loss  of  affiliated  locals  due  to  the  separation  of  the  United  Automobile 
Workers  from  the  AFL-CIO,  we  ended  the  fiscal  year  with  18  affiliates  more 
than  we  had  at  the  end  of  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

To  analyze  our  Auditors'  Report  properly  this  year,  we  should  first  con- 
sider the  significant  increase  in  the  expenditures  of  the  year  over  those  of  last 
year. 

While  our  total  expenses  the  previous  year  totaled  $191,536.54,  the  total 
for  this  past  fiscal  year  was  $277,936.88,  an  increase  of  $88,410.34.  You  will  have 
to  note,  of  course,  that  the  bulk  of  this  increase  was  due  to  the  fact  that  we  were 
operating  in  an  election  year  and  came  out  of  our  COPE  Fund,  from  which  we 
spent  in  excess  of  $70,000  more  than  we  had  the  year  before. 

The  increase  in  expenditures  taken  out  of  the  General  Fund  added  up  to 
$16,079.69.  This  increase  in  expenditures  chargeable  to  the  General  Fund  must 
be  attributed  to  increases  in  salaries,  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  our  last  Conven- 
tion, an  increase  in  the  cost  of  rent  and  lights,  the  cost  for  printing  a  more  widely 
circulated  Newsletter  every  month,  an  increase  in  donations  and  subscription,  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  office  supplies,  plus  slight  increases  in  other  items  listed  in 
the  itemized  portion  of  Exhibit  of  the  Auditors'  Report.  It  should  be  noted  also 
that  reductions  were  realized  in  several  items. 

Despite  all  this,  however,  as  noted  before,  you  will  find  in  the  Auditors'  Re- 
port that  the  Council  is  today  in  a  better  financial  position  than  it  has  ever  been. 
We  have  a  balance  of  $41,732.69  in  the  General  Fund  as  compared  to  $18,272.48 
last  year.  Added  to  the  balance  of  $21,519.40  in  the  COPE  Fund  gives  us  a 
balance  in  all  accounts  of  $63,252.09,  an  increase  of  $2,662.72  over  last  year. 

Let  me  point  out  that  while  the  increase  in  par  capita  is  reflected  in  the 
Auditors'  Report  for  only  six  months,  from  January  Through  June  of  1969,  so 
are  the  expenses  which  have  increased  for  salaries  and  the  cost  of  our  monthly- 
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issued  Newsletter  and  its  expanded  circulation.  However,  as  you  will  note  at  the 
conclusion  of  Exhibit  2  in  the  Report,  our  Net  Worth  on  June  30,  1969  was 
$73,217.26  as  compared  to  $69,176.04  at  the  end  of  the  previous  fiscal  year,  an 
increase  of  $4,043.22.  From  this  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  our  financial  position 
will  continue  to  improve  and  that  we  will  be  able  to  operate  from  a  more  solid 
financial  base  in  the  election  campaigns  of  1970  and  with  better  facilities  to  work 
more  closely  with  our  affiliated  locals. 

We  will  continue  to  appeal  to  all  unaffiliated  organizations  to  join  the  ranks 
of  our  affiliates  in  order  that  organized  labor  in  Massachusetts  may  at  all  times 
present  a  solidly  united  front  in  all  of  its  legislative  and  political  activities. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  everyone  who  has  cooperated  with  this 
office  during  the  past  year  and  my  hope  that  this  cooperation  will  be  as  sincerely 
and  generously  given  in  the  year  ahead. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


James  P.  Loughlin,  Secretary-Treasurer 


DEPARTMENT 
REPORTS 
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REPORT  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  DEPARTMENT 

By:  James  A.  Broyer,  Director 

The  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  filed  twenty-nine  bills  for  considera- 
tion by  the  1969  session  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Court,  eleven  of  which 
dealt  with  workmen's  compensation  and  six  of  which  called  for  changes  and 
improvements  in  the  Employment  Security  Act,  the  unemployment  compensation 
law.  One  of  the  latter  was  the  Lockout  bill,  which  was  acted  upon  as  Senate  No. 
217  on  the  last  two  days  of  April  and  on  which  I  want  to  say  a  little  more  later 
in  the  report.  The  other  twelve  bills  dealt  with  a  variety  of  problems  or  needed 
improvements,  such  as  making  election  day  a  legal  holiday  every  two  years  and 
strengthening  the  ban  on  the  hiring  of  professional  strikebreakers — or  scabs,  as 
they  are  better  known  to  union  men  and  women. 

The  work  of  your  Legislative  Department  is  not  confined  only  to  lobbying 
constantly  for  the  enactment  of  proposals  filed  by  your  State  Labor  Council, 
many  hours  and  much  energy  has  to  be  spent  fighting  for  the  killing  of  bills 
that  have  been  filed  by  anti-labor  or  anti-union  groups  such  as  the  League  of 
Professional  Women  and  the  Associated  Industries.  This  year  alone  a  total  of 
seventy-two  bills  which  would  have  been  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of 
organized  labor  had  to  be  defeated.  In  the  April  issue  of  our  Newsletter,  Con- 
sultant Al  Clifton  wrote  about  three  of  these  bills,  which,  if  enacted,  would  have 
weakened  present  laws  relating  to  injunctions.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  such  bills  be  defeated. 

On  the  positive  side,  however,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in  October  of 
1969  there  will  be  a  five  dollar  increase  in  the  maximum  weekly  benefit  under 
Workmen's  Compensation,  raising  it  from  $65.00  to  $70.00.  There  will  also  be 
an  increase  in  unemployment  compensation  benefits,  the  maximum  rising  from 
$57.00  to  $62.00.  We  try  to  keep  our  affiliated  locals  currently  informed  on  all 
changes  in  the  laws  which  affect  their  members  by  mailing  copies  of  the  bills  as 
they  are  enacted. 

As  we  write  this  the  Massachusetts  General  Court  has  prorogued  and  its 
members  have  departed  from  Beacon  Hill.  For  the  most  part  we  can  say  that  the 
187th  Legislature  has  given  a  good  account  of  itself,  although  there  are  several 
areas  in  which  we  feel  that  it  could  have  done  better.  However,  following  is  a 
list  of  bills  which  were  enacted  and  which  are  of  special  interest  to  members  of 
organized  labor: 

Legislation  Enacted  Into  Law 

Chapter  614:  This  is  the  measure  which  increased  maximum  benefits  in  un- 
employment compensation  law  from  $57.00  to  $62.00.  It  was  signed  into  law  on 
August  6,  1969. 

Chapter  114:  This  bill  provides  that  any  building  in  which  a  person  works 
be  properly  lighted,  ventilated  and  kept  clean.  It  was  passed  by  both  branches 
the  latter  part  of  March  and  signed  into  law  on  April  1,  1969. 

Chapter  335:  This  bill  makes  the  City  of  Boston  and  Suffolk  County  union 
shops.  It  provides  that  the  City  of  Boston  and  Suffolk  County  "make  payroll 
deductions  from  the  salaries  of  said  city  and  said  county,  respectively,  and  pay 
the  same  over  to  the  collective  bargaining  agency  as  a  "agency  service  fee."  This 
bill,  enacted  by  the  Senate  on  May  11  and  by  the  House  on  May  19,  was  signed 
into  law  on  May  22. 
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Chapter  336:  This  new  law  establishes  a  penalty  on  employers  who  fail 
to  reemploy  a  qualified  worker  who  has  received  workmen's  compensation.  It 
was  signed  into  law  on  May  22. 

Chapter  472:  This  bill  extends  the  condition  provided  in  Chapter  335  to 
other  cities  and  counties.  It  provides  for  "payroll  deductions  on  account  of  dues 
payable  to  certain  employee  organizations  of  public  employees."  This  was  signed 
into  law  on  July  2,  1969. 

Chapter  397:  This  amendment  improves  the  minimum  wage  provision 
relating  to  employees  receiving  tips  and  also  provides  that  learners  and  appren- 
tices rates  for  workers  employed  in  retail,  merchandising  or  laundries  "shall 
apply  only  to  the  first  eighty  hours  during  which  such  learner  or  apprentice  is 
employed."  This  law  went  into  effect  on  October  1st.  It  was  signed  into  law  on 
June  9. 

Chapter  448:  This  was  the  bill  that  amended  Chapter  149  of  the  General 
Laws  and  strengthened  the  statute  that  outlaws  the  hiring  of  professional  strike- 
breakers in  Massachusetts.  Besides  banning  the  hiring  of  scabs  by  employers  and 
prohibiting  the  seeking  of  employment  by  professional  strikebreakers  where  labor 
disputes  exist,  it  also  states  clearly  that  "no  person  shall  engage  in  any  activities 
or  employ  any  person  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  or  interfering  by  force  or 
threats  with  (1)  peaceful  picketing  by  employees  during  any  labor  controversy 
affecting  wages,  hours  or  conditions  of  labor,  or  (2)  the  exercise  by  employees  of 
any  of  the  rights  granted  employees  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  A  or  of  the  federal  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of  1947." 
The  enactment  of  this  bill  was  one  of  organized  labor's  most  notable  achieve- 
ments for  the  year  1969.  The  measure  was  signed  into  law  on  June  24. 

Chapter  529:  This  is  the  bill  that  increased  the  maximum  weekly  benefit 
in  workmen's  compensation.   It  was  signed  into  law  July  17. 

Chapter  547:  This  was  the  bill  granting  salary  increases  for  employees  of 
the  Commonwealth.  It  was  passed  by  both  branches  on  July  16,  sent  back  to 
the  Senate  on  July  21  where  it  was  approved  again  by  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  members  on  July  22. 

In  Conclusion 

Before  closing  this  report  I  want  to  point  out  that  the  defeat  of  our  Lockout 
bill,  Senate  No.  217,  must  be  regarded  as  a  major  setback  for  organized  labor  in 
Massachusetts.  A  similar  bill  had  been  defeated  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  June  of  1968  amid  confused  rumors  that  we  had  not  fought  hard  enough  for 
passage  and  even  that  there  had  been  collusion  between  us  and  the  Speaker's 
office.  When  we  filed  the  bill  in  the  Senate  this  year  we  gave  it  top  priority  on 
our  legislative  program  and  set  out  with  confidence  that  the  Democratic  majority 
in  that  body  made  its  enactment  almost  certain. 

As  soon  as  the  bill  was  filed  we  pointed  out  that  "by  no  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation can  any  worker  who  is  able,  willing  and  ready  to  work  be  blamed  for 
his  idleness  when  he  goes  to  his  job  only  to  find  that  his  employer  has  slammed 
the  door  in  his  face"  and  that  he  is  therefore  entitled  to  receive  unemployment 
compensation  benefits. 

When  the  bill  was  given  a  hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and 
Labor  on  February  13,  prominent  labor  men  who  appeared  with  me  to  testify 
included  Clifton  Caldwell  of  the  Meatcutters,  President  Salvatore  Camelio, 
Secretary-Treasurer  James   P.   Loughlin,    Richard   B.   O'Keefe   of   the   Leather 
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Workers,  Ralph  Roberts  of  the  ILGWU,  Joseph  A.  Sullivan  of  the  Meatcutters, 
Daniel  F.  Murray  of  the  Steelworkers,  COPE  Director  John  A.  Callahan,  Law- 
rence Thomson  of  IBEW,  Henry  Lussier  and  Bert  Farnum  of  IUE,  and  Vice 
Presidents  Joseph  Sweeney  and  Eldridge  Buffum. 

While  we  remained  fairly  sure  until  the  end  that  the  measure  would  be 
passed  by  the  Senate,  we  were  warned  as  early  as  March  11,  at  a  legislative  meet- 
ing in  Dedham,  by  Rep.  Paul  Murphy  of  Dorchester,  that  we  would  not  have 
clear  sailing  in  the  House  as  at  least  sixty  new  members  in  the  lower  branch  were 
already  referring  to  Senate  No.  217  as  a  "strike  benefit  bill." 

However,  we  were  not  given  the  chance  to  see  what  would  happen  in  the 
House.  The  bill  was  killed  and  buried  by  the  Senate  with  three  roll  calls  on 
April  29  and  April  30.  With  enough  votes  to  override  a  Governor's  veto,  the 
Democrats  in  the  Senate  could  easily  have  passed  the  bill.  But  with  the  help  of 
seven  Democrats,  a  solid  minority  bloc  of  Republicans  was  able  to  block  its 
passage. 

By  this  time  every  delegate  to  this  Convention  knows  that  we  are  not  let- 
ting our  members  in  the  respective  districts  of  these  seven  Democratic  Senators 
forget.  Their  names  and  comments  on  the  Lockout  bill  have  been  published  in 
every  monthly  issue  of  our  Newsletter  and  will  continue  to  be  published  in  all 
future  issues  until  election  day  in  1970. 

There  have  been  reactions  to  this  tactic  of  ours.  We  know  that  it  is  annoy- 
ing to  these  Senators  who  betrayed  us  on  this  bill.  We  know  that  even  some  of 
our  members  may  feel  that  it  is  a  little  harsh  on  Senators  who  vote  with  us  most 
of  the  time  to  be  reminded  constantly  that  they  voted  wrong  on  this  particular 
bill. 

Well,  let  me  put  it  this  way.  We  can  get  even  Republican  votes  on  most 
of  our  bills.  But  the  Lockout  bill  was  not  an  ordinary  proposal.  It  was  the 
most  important  bill  in  our  1969  legislative  program — not  only  because  of  the 
fiasco  that  caused  defeat  of  a  similar  measure  in  the  House  last  year  but  because 
there  is  absolutely  no  justice  in  denying  unemployment  compensation  benefits 
to  workers  who  are  deliberately  locked  out  from  their  jobs  by  an  employer. 

If  you  feel  that  the  seven  Senators  whose  names  are  being  published  monthly 
in  our  Newsletter  are  being  hurt,  just  consider  how  hurt  a  working  man  who 
has  a  family  to  feed  is  hurt  when  his  employer  locks  him  out  and  he  is  denied 
unemployment  compensation.  Just  consider  how  hurt  a  worker  who  has  been  the 
victim  of  a  lockout  was  hurt  when  he  saw  his  own  Senator,  who  calls  himself 
his  friend,  vote  against  the  Lockout  bill.  If,  on  April  29,  this  worker  felt  as 
Caesar  must  have  felt,  when  Brutus  stabbed  him,  on  April  30  it  must  have  been 
like  seeing  Brutus  come  back  to  grab  the  handle  of  the  dagger  and  twist  it. 

I  am  recommending  that  the  Lockout  bill  be  filed  again  in  the  Senate  next 
year.  If  we  do,  when  the  measure  comes  up  to  be  acted  upon  let  our  real  friends 
stand  up  and  be  counted. 

On  this  note  I  conclude  this  report  with  sincere  thanks  to  all  who  have  co- 
operated with  us  in  our  legislative  work.  Let  us  not  forget  that  it  is  through 
legislation  that  we  achieve  social  and  economic  gains  and  that  we  build  protec- 
tive shields  to  guard  them  against  our  foes. 
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REPORT  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
AND  RESEARCH 

By:  Francis  E.  Lavigne,  Director 

Labor  and  education  become  more  synonymous  in  the  rapidly  developing 
economy  of  our  nation.  Your  Department  of  Education  has  noted  the  economic 
and  technical  change,  so  too  have  the  requirements  for  the  education  of  the 
work  force.  Our  school  systems  are  undergoing  unheard  of  changes  in  curricu- 
lum studies.  Our  move  to  develop  the  regional,  vocational  high  school  in  which 
training  for  industry's  future  needs,  with  up-to-date  equipment  essential  to  the 
training  required  to  meet  specific  industrial  needs,  is  being  met  in  our  high 
schools  through  the  efforts  of  our  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education  and  its 
constant  willingness  to  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  state  through  the  Legislature 
for  the  necessary  funds  to  meet  the  challenge. 

The  working  people  of  Massachusetts  have  been  meeting  these  financial 
requirements  and  a  glimpse  of  the  taxing  analysis  of  funds  raised  by  the  Com- 
monwealth gives  clear  indication  of  the  workers'  support  of  education. 

In  this  past  year,  your  Department  of  Education  has  placed  in  the  public 
and  parochial  schools,  over  two  million  pieces  of  labor  literature  dealing  with 
labor's  contribution  to  our  ever  expanding  economy  and  the  laws  under  which 
our  people  work  in  organizing  for  economic  and  social  needs. 

Your  Director  has  appeared  in  twenty-one  high  schools  this  past  year,  to 
present  the  positive  side  of  the  labor  movement,  to  acquaint  students  with  organ- 
ized labor  as  they  come  into  the  work  force.  This  is  consistent  in  preparing  the 
student  for  the  future  as  workers,  professionals,  consumers  or  even  an  under- 
standing of  the  worker's  side  as  an  employer. 

Scholarship  Award  Program — 1968-69 

The  1968-69  Scholarship  Award  Program  in  the  public,  private  and  parochial 
schools  throughout  the  Commonwealth  continued  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  school  teachers,  particularly  in  areas  where  teachers  are  yet  not  organized. 
They  have  sought  our  materials,  sensing  the  need  for  organization.  65,000 
brochures  were  distributed  through  the  school  systems  throughout  the  state.  Over 
2500  student  packets  prepared  by  your  Department  of  Education  were  made 
available  to  every  high  school  in  the  Commonwealth. 

3,818  senior  students  completed  the  examination  and  these  were  representa- 
tive of  281  high  schools  in  the  state.  We  feel  it  wise  to  report  the  subject  on 
which  students  were  required  to  write  the  essay  portion  of  the  examination  which 
was  as  follows: 

Essay  Question  —  Value  40  Points 

Discuss  the  following  subject — Approximately  500  words 
Strikes — Their  Effect  on  Economic  and  Social  Progress 

"Experience  has  proved  that  protection  by  law  of  the  right  of  employees  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively  safeguards  industry  and  trade  from  injury,  im- 
pairment or  interruption,  and  promotes  the  flow  of  industry  and  trade  by 
removing  certain  recognized  sources  of  industrial  strife  and  unrest,  by  encourag- 
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ing  practices  fundamental  to  the  friendly  adjustment  of  industrial  disputes  arising 
out  of  differences  as  to  wages,  hours  or  other  working  conditions,  and  by  restoring 
equality  of  bargaining  power  between  employers  and  employees. 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  commonwealth  to  eliminate  the 
causes  of  certain  substantial  obstructions  to  the  free  flow  of  industry  and  trade 
and  to  mitigate  and  eliminate  these  obstructions  when  they  have  occurred  by 
encouraging  the  practice  and  procedure  of  collective  bargaining  and  by  protect- 
ing the  exercise  by  workers  of  full  freedom  of  association,  self-organization,  and 
designation  of  representatives  of  their  own  choosing,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiat- 
ing the  terms  and  conditions  of  their  employment  or  other  mutual  aid  or 
protection."  (Language  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act — reaffirmed  in  the 
Massachusetts  Labor  Relations  Law.) 

"The  United  States  could  not  have  achieved  its  vast  production  growth  and 
widespread  well-being  without  collective  bargaining. 

In  thousands  of  workplaces  across  the  nation  the  process  of  free  collective 
bargaining  establishes  wages  and  working  conditions  and  benefits  for  millions 
of  wage  and  salary  earners.  It  is  widely  accepted  as  part  of  the  American  way  of 
life.  The  alternatives  are  to  establish  these  conditions  by  the  dictation  either  of 
the  employer  or  of  government. 

Basic  to  the  success  of  the  system  of  free  collective  bargaining  is  the  right  to 
strike — the  right  of  workers  collectively  to  lay  down  their  tools.  Yet  this  right  is 
continually  challenged.  Some  would  adopt  compulsory  arbitration  and  end 
strikes  once  and  for  all.  Others  would  adopt  the  Soviet  approach — no  strikes  at 
all  with  complete  government  control  of  labor-management  relations."  (Economic 
Trends  &  Outlook  AFL-CIO  American  Federationist,  November  1965.) 

Our  government  recognized  the  value  of  collective  bargaining.  It  recognized 
the  necessity  for  retaining  a  balance  of  power  between  labor  and  management. 
Has  this  recognition  impaired  or  improved  the  economic  growth  and  the  social 
progress  of  our  nation? 

The  Top  Winner 

Following  is  the  essay  portion  of  the  examination  papers  prepared  by  the 
winner  of  the  $1,000  JFK  Memorial  Scholarship,  Joseph  Scanlon,  a  senior  from 
Lynn  English  High  School.  Master  Scanlon  resides  at  40  LeBel  Road  in  Lynn 
and  what  he  wrote  in  his  essay  on  the  theme  set  down  for  the  examinations  tells 
us  something  better  than  what  we  usually  read  in  the  newspapers  about  the  youth 
of  today.  His  is  the  kind  of  thinking  that  indicates  a  trend  toward  that  better 
world  our  generation  has  been  talking  about  for  so  many  years.  Here  is  what 
he  wrote: 

"The  recognition  by  the  United  States  government  of  the  right  of  collective 
bargaining  has  improved  the  economic  growth  and  the  social  progress  of  the 
nation.  First,  the  right  of  collective  bargaining  has  raised  the  workers'  wages 
so  that  industry  now  has  a  wider  market  for  its  products.  Second,  the  right  of 
collective  bargaining  has  raised  the  standard  of  living  of  all  Americans,  without 
substantially  cutting  down  the  profits  of  industry.  Third,  the  right  of  collective 
bargaining  is  democracy  in  action,  and  it  has  saved  our  economic  system  and 
country  as  well. 

"Collective  bargaining  has  also  helped  the  public  as  a  whole.  Collective 
bargaining  has  made  'the  voice  of  the  workers'  heard  and  has  helped  to  bring 
about  better  schools,  health  insurance,  old-age  benefits,  and  the  right  of  all  men 
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to  be  first-class  American  citizens.  Collective  bargaining  has  done  much  to  aid 
the  progress  achieved  in  this  century. 

"However,  collective  bargaining  is  two-fold,  and  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  employer  has  an  equal  right  to  demand  of  the  union  as  the  union  de- 
mands of  him.  If  this  two-foldness  is  eliminated,  and  labor  dominates,  then  the 
American  system  has  died.  Likewise,  if  the  employer  dominates  the  process  of 
collective  bargaining,  then  the  American  way  is  no  more. 

"Now  that  the  philosophy  of  free  collective  bargaining  has  been  established, 
we  can  explore  what  has  made  collective  bargaining  so  great.  The  greatness  of 
collective  bargaining  can  be  attributed  to  the  workers'  right  to  strike.  The 
right  to  strike  is  the  right  of  every  American  worker,  and  this  right  is  the  only 
instrument  that  has  established  the  balance  between  labor  and  management 
(although  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  made  unions  live  up  to  their  side  of  the  bargain). 
The  right  to  strike  and  bargain  collectively  go  hand  in  hand;  for  without  one 
the  other  would  be  ineffective  and  useless.  Moreover,  it  is  my  belief  that  strikes 
have  actually  improved  and  advanced  American  economic  growth  and  social 
progress.  This  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  right  of  collective  bar- 
gaining is  the  result  of  the  strike,  and  moreover  is  the  fact  that  strikes  have 
actually  done  more  for  progress  than  any  other  instrument  in  our  society. 

"The  strike  brought  about  the  right  of  workers  to  join  unions,  improved 
working  conditions,  improved  wages,  eliminated  child  labor,  and  most  of  all, 
established  free  collective  bargaining  which  has  established  much. 

"I  have  pointed  out  the  fact  that  strikes  have  actually  brought  about  social 
progress  and  economic  growth  in  America.  This  should  be  sufficient  evidence  that 
Americans  must  preserve  the  right  of  the  working  men  to  lay  down  their  tools. 
However,  this  right  must  be  regulated  when  a  strike  threatens  the  whole  econ- 
omy; for  this  impairs  our  economic  growth.  Although  this  aforementioned  state- 
ment may  be  contrary  to  every  worker's  right  to  strike,  the  right  to  strike  can  not 
impair  the  whole  economy  and  the  health  and  safety  of  the  American  people. 
For  example,  last  winter  a  strike  in  the  fuel  oil  industry  threatened  the  health 
of  America's  largest  city.  Now  I  was  in  complete  agreement  with  the  workers' 
grievances,  but  they  should  not  have  struck  when  their  action  might  have  killed 
thousands.  This  fuel  oil  strike  is  an  example  of  how  strikes  can  do  more  bad 
than  good.  Also,  railroad  strikes  and  steel  strikes  can  actually  set  the  economy 
back  rather  than  ahead  if  the  duration  is  too  long.  So,  the  right  to  strike  can 
do  harm  rather  than  good. 

"The  facts  and  results  of  the  preceding  paragraph  are  true  exceptions  and 
not  the  rule  when  the  effects  of  strikes  are  discussed.  Most  strikes  originate  when 
the  union  has  a  legitimate  grievance,  and  the  employer  fails  to  recognize  this 
grievance.  These  are  the  strikes  that  help  social  progress  rather  than  impair  it. 
However,  some  strikes  can  harm  the  economic  growth,  and  these  are  the  strikes 
that  originate  when  there  is  really  no  legitimate  grievance. 

"As  previously  pointed  out,  the  right  of  collective  bargaining  backed  by  the 
worker's  right  to  strike  have  raised  the  standards  of  working  and  living  to  a 
point  never  reached  before  by  mankind.  These  two  weapons  of  labor  have 
contributed  a  great  deal  to  our  society,  and  they  could  only  have  originated  in 
a  free  society.  But  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  no  worker  or  union  has  the  right 
to  imperil  the  nation's  economy,  defense,  health  or  well-being.  This  is  the 
right  of  every  American;  to  be  free  and  safe  from  such  disasters.  Also,  it  was 
through  those  conditions  that  labor  unions  and  the  right  to  bargain  collectively 
evolved. 
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"America  could  not  be  what  it  is  today  without  the  labor  unions,  but 
America  could  be  nothing  if  the  labor  unions  abuse  their  rights  and  leave  the 
course  which  has  done  so  much  for  this  country  and  its  people." 

And  here  we  proudly  print  the  ever  growing  list  of  scholarship  awards  made 
available.  It  is  through  these  awards  that  we  are  encouraging  the  teaching  of 
labor's  role  in  the  development  of  our  national  economy  and  we  are  grateful  to 
all  of  the  unions  who  have  contributed  scholarship  in  this  past  year.  We  invite 
every  organization  to  join  us  in  this  program. 


Eleventh  Annual  Scholarship  Award  Program 
Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO 

The  examination  was  given  on  April  10,  1969  in  281  high  schools  with  3,818  students 
completing  the  examination. 

The  following  are  the  winners  and  the  awards  which  they  will  receive. 

FIRST  WINNER: 

JOSEPH  SCANLON— Lynn  English  High  School 
JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  MEMORIAL 

SCHOLARSHIP  $1,000.00 

SECOND  WINNER: 

Brenda  Grassello  —  St.  Mary  High  School,  Lawrence 

Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO  500.00 

Greater  Lawrence-Haverhill  Central  Labor  Council        100.00 
Boston  Typographical  Union  Local  No.  13  125.00 

(J.  Arthur  Moriarty  Memorial  Award) 

THIRD  WINNER: 

Winifred  O'Neill — Holyoke  Catholic  High  School 

Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO  500.00 

Holyoke  Central  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO  100.00 

Boston  Typographical  Union  Local  No.  13  125.00 

(Clarence  H.  Demar  Memorial  Award) 

FOURTH  WINNER: 

Richard  Slipsky — Lynn  English  High  School 

North  Shore  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO  200.00 

(James  J.  Cordova  Scholarship  Award) 
Lynn  Teachers  Union  Local  No.  1037,  AFT, 

(Lynn  English  Award)  150.00 

Hoisting  and  Portable  Engineers  Local  4  100.00 


FIFTH  WINNERS: 


Carol  Heller — Braintree  High  School 

Norfolk  County  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO  200.00 

(Capt.  William  A.  Curtin  Memorial  Award) 
Caren  Heller — Braintree  High  School 

Utility  Workers  Union  of  America  No.  387,  Boston         200.00 
(Francis  A.  Kennedy  Memorial  Award) 
William  T.  Fitzgerald  Memorial  Award — to  be  divided 
equally  between  the  fifth  place  winners  100.00 
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AREA  AWARDS: 

Beverly  Sue  Greenberg — Girls'  Latin  School 

Boston  Central  LaboT  Council  100.00 

Boston  Teachers  Local  No.  66  100.00 

Retail  Clerks  No.  71 1  200.00 

Sandra  Boothby — Whitman- Hanson  Regional  High  School 

Brockton  Central  Labor  Council  250.00 

Peter  Lynch — Marian  High  School,  Framingham 

Framingham  Central  Labor  Council  100.00 

Massachusetts  State  Association  of  Journeymen 
Barbers,  Hairdressers,  Cosmetologists  and 

Proprietors  International  Union  of  America  100.00 

Jay  Norris — Masconomet  Regional  High  School 

Greater  Lynn  Central  Labor  Council  200.00 

(Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Award) 
Richard  James  Lizotte — Amesbury  High  School 

Greater  Lawrence-Haverhill  Central  Labor  Council  (2nd  Award)  100.00 

Amesbury  Classroom  Teachers  Association  Local  No.  1033  200.00 

Roberta  Ward — Lowell  High  School 

Lowell  Central  Labor  Council 

(Edward  C.  Eno— John  W.  Griffin  Scholarship)  100.00 

Raymond  Alexandre — Barnstable  High  School 

Greater  New  Bedford  &  Cape  Cod  Central  Labor  Council  (Boy)  250.00 

Jeanne  Martineau — St.  Anthony  High  School 

Greater  New  Bedford  &  Cape  Cod  Central  Labor  Council  (Girl)  250.00 

Susan  Marie  LeBlanc — Gardner  High  School 

No.  Worcester  County  Central  Labor  Council  300.00 

Stephen  Kallaugher — Northampton  High  School 

Northampton  Central  Labor  Council  (1st  Award)  100.00 

Paul  Simison — Northampton  High  School 

Northampton  Central  Labor  Council  (2nd  Award)  100.00 

Teresa  Lentowski — Ludlow  High  School 

Pioneer  Valley  Central  Labor  Council  (Springfield)  250.00 

Kathleen  Gallagher — St.  Mary  High  School,  Waltham 

South  Middlesex  Central  Labor  Council  100.00 

M.  Karen  Jacobson — West  Springfield  High  School 

Springfield  Central  Labor  Union  (Independent)  250.00 

(J.  Raymond  Britton — John  F.  Gately  Award) 
Fred  H.  Copeman — St.  Mary's  High  School,  Westfield 

Westfield  Central  Labor  Council  100.00 

Bartenders,  Hotel,  Motel,  Cafeteria  and  Restaurant  100.00 

Employees  International  Union,  AFL-CIO  Local  No.  116  (Westfield  Award) 
Paula  M.  O'Neill — Northbridge  High  School 

Worcester  Central  Labor  Council  (1st  Award)  100.00 

H.  Celine  Morris — Sacred  Heart  Academy,  Worcester 

Worcester  Central  Labor  Council  (2nd  Award)  100.00 

James  Waddick — St.  Mary's  Boys'  High  School 

Laborers  International  Union  of  North  America,  Local  560  Waltham  500.00 

(Salvatore  Pavone  Scholarship  Award) 
Janice  Greene — Holbrook  High  School 

Retail  Clerks  No.  1291,  Boston  200.00 

David  Hudson — Braintree  High  School 

Retail  Clerks  No.  224  250.00 

Jeanne  M.  Hagelstein — Archbishop  Williams  High  School 

Retail  Clerks  No.  224  200.00 
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Catharine  Rivard — Holy  Family  High  School,  Fitchburg 

Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  District  Union  No.  2,  Natick  100.00 

(John  R.  Broderick  Memorial  Scholarship) 
Joanne  McOsker — Lowell  High  School 

Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  District  Union  No.  2,  Natick  100.00 

(Herbert  A.  Lee  Memorial  Scholarship) 
Cynthia  Desando — Haverhill  High  School 

Distillery,  Rectifying,  Wine  and  Allied  Workers  Local  No.  8,  Braintree  200.00 

Deborah  Leuchte — Quincy  High  School 

Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and  Shipbuilding  Workers  Local  No.  5  250.00 

(David  Clauretie  Memorial  Award) 
Mary  Jane  Rypsysc — Chicopee  High  School 

Bartenders,  Hotel,  Motel,  Cafeteria  and  Restaurant  Employees  100.00 

International  Union,  Local  No.  116  (Chicopee  Award) 
Mary  Sullivan — Holyoke  Catholic  High  School 

Bartenders,  Hotel,  Motel,  Cafeteria  and  Restaurant  Employees  100.00 

International  Union,  Local  No.  116  (Holyoke  Award) 
Sharon  Cook — St.  Mary  High  School 

Laborers  International  Union  of  North  America  Local  No.  175,  Lawrence  150.00 

John  A.  Fusco  Scholarship  Award  (1st  Award) 
Carole  Tierney — Melrose  High  School 

Mass.  Department  of  Public  Works  Engineers  No.  780,  Boston  250.00 

(Edward  J.  Doherty  Memorial  Award) 
Karen  R.  Kelley — Notre  Dame  Academy,  Hingham 

Mass.  State  Conference  of  Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers,  AFL-CIO  250.00 

(John  F.  Tracy  Memorial  Scholarship  Award) 
Sharon  Knox — Gateway  Regional  High  School 

Directly  Affiliated  Labor  Union  No.  23980,  Chester  100.00 

(Cortland  Grinding  Wheel  Corp.) 
Joan  McDonald — High  School  of  Our  Lady's,  Newton 

International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  No.  1505  250.00 

(George  S.  Saint  Memorial  Award) 
Paula  Kobos — Lawrence  High  School 

Lawrence  Teachers  Local  No.  1019  100.00 

(Charles  J.  Stahle  Memorial  Award) 
Gail  Simms — Lynn  Classical  High  School 

Lynn  Teachers  Local  No.  1037  (Lynn  Classical  Award)  150.00 

Karen  J.  Edwards — Salem  Classical  and  High  School 

Salem  Teachers  Award  Local  No.  1258  100.00 

Gregory  D.  Roeder — Springfield  Classical  High  School 

Springfield  Teachers  Union  Local  484  100.00 

(Agnes  C.  Reavey  Memorial  Award) 
To  be  announced: 

Laborers  Local  No.  175,  Lawrence  (2nd  Award) 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  Local  No.  378,  Leominster 
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Higher  Education  Assistance  Corporation 

A  short  while  ago  the  news  stories  dealing  with  the  difficulties  youngsters 
were  having  in  securing  financial  assistance  to  enter  college  were  rather  depressing. 
Organized  labor  cannot  separate  itself  from  the  problems  of  higher  education.  It 
is  organized  labor  that  has  been  in  the  vanguard  of  every  movement  to  increase 
federal  or  state  aid  to  higher  education.  Much  progress,  even  though  the  ultimate 
goal  still  lies  beyond  the  horizon,  has  been  made  since  the  New  Deal  of  the  late 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  started  the  ball  rolling  to  be  kept  moving  by  the  great 
Democratic  Presidents  who  succeeded  him.  To  adopt  policies  that  would  deprive 
the  youth  of  today  of  the  opportunity  for  higher  education  would  place  an  ugly 
stigma  on  the  escutcheon  of  the  Nixon  Administration. 

At  this  writing,  however,  Congress  is  currently  discussing  a  plan  to  loosen 
federal  funds  to  banks.  Tied  to  the  legislation  is  a  proposal  for  the  federal 
government  to  reimburse  the  banks  an  additional  3%  rather  than  to  increase  the 
interest  rate  to  the  borrower  from  the  current  6]/2%.  This  would  guarantee  the 
banks  a  rate  of  approximately  10%  on  the  loan.  Loans  made  available  through 
the  Higher  Education  Loan  Plan  have  assisted  thousands  of  sons  and  daughters  of 
members  of  trade  unionists  to  achieve  their  higher  education.  We  must  continue 
our  support  to  make  this  program  more  effective. 

Harvard  Trade  Union  Fellowship  Program 

The  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  has  continued  to  play  a  major  role 
in  this  program  since  its  inception  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  The  program  was 
founded  on  an  idea  conceived  by  Robert  J.  Watt,  who  was  then  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Labor,  after  the  idea  was  discussed 
with  professors  at  Harvard.  The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  train  qualified 
active  members  of  our  unions  to  become  effective  leaders  in  the  American  labor 
movement.  Today,  active  members  of  unions  from  many  countries  enroll  every 
year  for  the  training  provided  under  this  program. 

After  the  death  of  Robert  J.  Watt  a  fellowship  was  established  as  a  memorial. 
Later  another  fellowship  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  other  great  leaders  of  labor 
was  established.  A  third  fellowship  was  offered  to  the  Massachusetts  Federation 
of  Labor  by  the  alumni  of  the  program  as  a  gesture  of  appreciation  for  the 
opportunity  they  were  given  under  the  program.  More  than  fifty  trade  unionists 
have  been  trained  under  this  program  since  1949  through  fellowships  given  by 
the  former  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor 
Council,  AFL-CIO. 

The  Executive  Director  of  the  Harvard  Trade  Union  Program  is  Joseph  P. 
O'Donnell,  who  was  one  of  the  early  participants. 

This  year  there  were  sixteen  applicants,  from  which  two  had  to  be  selected 
by  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Harvard  Trade  Union  Fellowship  Program.  In  a 
letter  dated  September  2nd  from  the  Advisory  Board  I  was  advised  of  their 
selection. 

The  ROBERT  J.  WATT  Fellowship  was  awarded  to  John  S.  Connery  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paper  Hangers  of  America,  Local 
402,  Boston.  He  is  now  attending  the  Fall  Session,  which  opened  on  September  17 
and  will  close  on  December  1 1  with  the  graduating  exercise.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  here  that  Brother  Connery's  father  was  an  official  of  the  same  local  union. 

The  HARVARD  TRADE  UNION  ALUMNI  FELLOWSHIP  was  awarded 
to  James  A.  Mahoney,  who  is  Vice  President  of  Local  648  of  the  American 
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Federation  of  State,  County  and  Municipal  Employees,  representing  employees 
of  the  Employment  Security  Office  in  Worcester.  He  will  attend  the  Spring  Ses- 
sion, which  opened  on  February  11  and  ends  on  May  7  in  1970. 

Let  me  add  here  that  the  members  of  the  Advisory  Board  in  their  letter 
announcing  the  selections  stressed  that  the  choice  was  a  difficult  one  to  make 
because  of  "the  fine  caliber"  of  all  the  applicants  who  appeared  before  them  to  be 
interviewed. 

Employment  of  the  Physically  Handicapped 

We  have  this  year  as  in  the  past  participated  in  the  national  essay  contest 
conducted  every  year  by  the  President's  Commission  on  the  Employment  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped.  The  top  winner  in  Massachusetts  this  year  was  a  sixteen- 
year  old  junior  from  Taunton  High  School,  William  Howell.  Perhaps  no  one 
could  have  been  more  qualified  than  Master  Howell  as  he  was  a  living  symbol  of 
the  theme  of  this  essay  contest.  As  a  result  of  having  been  a  victim  of  polio, 
William  Howell  is  paralyzed  from  the  waist  down. 

On  April  17th  there  was  a  presentation  of  awards  to  young  Howell  and  four 
runners-up  in  the  Governor's  office  in  the  morning.  At  noon,  a  luncheon  for  the 
winners  and  their  parents,  teachers  and  members  of  the  Commission,  sponsored 
by  the  Massachusetts  Chapter  of  the  American  Disabled  Veterans,  took  place  at 
Anthony's  Pier  4  Restaurant. 

It  was  at  this  luncheon  that  I  presented,  on  behalf  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO,  prizes  of  $125.00,  $75.00  and  $50.00  to  the  winners, 
with  an  additional  $250.00  to  the  top  winner  to  pay  for  his  expenses  for  a  two- 
day  participation  at  the  President's  Conference  in  Washington,  D.  C.  when  the 
national  award  is  given. 

I  am  told  that  on  the  second  day  of  his  stay  in  Washington,  young  Billy 
Howell  met  with  Congresswoman  Margaret  M.  Heckler,  who  presented  him  with 
a  plaque. 

Conclusion 

I  am,  as  in  the  past,  appending  to  this  report  an  updated  chart  of  the  various 
sources  of  taxes  in  Massachusetts  and  a  chart  on  Workmen's  Compensation. 
I  would  suggest  that  these  be  studied  alongside  of  the  charts  which  were  printed 
in  the  Officers'  Report  books  of  the  last  few  years.  They  will  tell  an  interesting 
story  and  remain  useful  for  quick  reference. 

In  closing,  let  me  acknowledge  the  assistance  I  received  from  the  Legislative 
and  COPE  Departments  and  from  the  Department  of  Public  Relations,  which, 
as  in  the  past,  has  been  most  helpful  whenever  called  upon.  And  my  thanks  to 
the  officers  and  members  of  the  Executive  Council  and  to  the  office  staff  for  their 
readiness  and  willingness  at  all  times  to  cooperate  with  this  Department. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  CORPORATIONS  AND  TAXATION 

Bureau  of  Planning  and  Research 

SOURCES  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  AND  LOCAL  REVENUE  OF  1969 

AND  PERCENT  EACH  TAX  IS  OF  TOTAL 

Percent 

Type  of  Tax                                                                               Amount  of  Total 

Taxes  on  Property* 

Real  Estate   $1,125,069,640.00  44.24 

Personal  Property   102,152,1 13.00  4.02 

Motor  Vehicle 133,900,319.00  5.26 

Totals    $1,361,122,072.00  53.52 

Tax  on  Personal  Income $    452,568,205.42  17.80 

Taxes  on  Business 

Corporations   $    173,037,297.48  6.80 

Insurance  Companies   31,976,169.24  1.26 

Public  Utilities 9,760,522.68  .38 

National  Bank  &  Trust  Cos 11,994,422.78  .47 

Savings  Banks 8,251,435.10  .32 

Cooperative  Banks  &  Savings  &  Loan  Assns 1,821,368.67  .08 

Totals    $    236,841,215.95  9.31 

Taxes  on  Commodities  Sold 

Motox  Fuels $    127,535,608.60  5.01 

Cigarettes     70,191,908.27  2.76 

Alcoholic  Beverages    45,687,406.06  1.80 

Meals     19,052,027.65  .75 

Sales  and  Use  158,286,765.88  6.22 

Totals    .' $    420,753,716.46  16.54 

Tax  on  Inheritance  and  Estate $      40,298,521.47  1.59 

Tax  on  Horse  and  Dog  Racing $      19,085,356.00  .75 

Miscellaneous  Taxes 

Room  Occupancy $       5,246,737.56  .21 

Deeds  Stamp  4,045,869.80  .16 

Motor  Vehicle 369,124.47  .01 

Abandoned  Property 282,596.79  .01 

Urban  Redevelopment    2,409,955.06  .09 

Others     148,119.84  .01 

Totals    $      12,502,403.52  .49 

Totals— All  Taxes   $2,543,171,490.82  100.00 

*  1968  calendar  figures — assessments,  not  collections.  7-25-69 
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COPE  DEPARTMENT  REPORT 

By:  John  A.  Callahan,  Director 

The  delegates  to  the  Eleventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Labor  Council  on  September  6,  1968  endorsed  the  then  Vice  President  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  From  that  day  until 
November  5th,  the  day  of  the  election,  Your  COPE  Committee  took  a  continuous 
active  part  in  the  Humphrey-Muskie  campaign.  All  segments  of  labor  in  the 
state  rallied  to  the  cause  and  worked  hard  despite  a  rather  unfavorable  outlook 
at  the  national  level. 

I  was  called  to  New  York  on  September  17  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  AFL-CIO  David  Sullivan,  President  of  the  Service  Employees 
International  Union,  was  named  as  labor's  coordinator  for  the  State  of 
Massachusetts. 

On  September  23rd,  a  meeting  in  the  form  of  a  rally  for  Humphrey  was 
conducted  at  Motel  128  and  the  gathering  there  heard  remarks  from  Regional 
Director  Franklin  Murphy,  Al  Cella,  Massachusetts  Chairman  of  the  Humphrey- 
Muskie  campaign;  Mass.  AFL-CIO  President  Salvatore  Camelio;  and  President 
Sullivan  of  the  Building  Service  Employees.  Legislative  Director  Broyer  had 
gone  to  Washington  the  day  prior  to  the  meeting  and  returned  on  time  with 
thousands  of  pieces  of  literature  to  give  to  the  participants  for  distribution 
throughout  the  entire  Commonwealth.  Street  corner  distribution  and  plant  gate 
distribution  made  it  possible  for  us  to  convey  to  the  people  the  positive  side  of  the 
Humphrey-Muskie  ticket. 

A  visit  to  Boston  by  Vice  President  Humphrey  and  a  reception  tended  by 
the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  created  an  opportunity  for  many  of  our 
people  to  talk  intimately  with  the  candidate. 

On  October  29,  the  Service  Employees  conducted  a  rally  at  the  Boston 
Sheraton  Hotel  on  behalf  of  Humphrey-Muskie.  That  did  much  to  revive  the 
interest  which  appeared  to  be  lacking  in  the  area  at  that  time. 

Television  programs  were  purchased,  the  State  Democratic  Committee  was 
staffed  by  some  of  our  people,  a  beach  wagon  had  been  purchased  for  adver- 
tising purposes  and  for  delivery  of  material  throughout  the  state,  and  monetary 
assistance  came  from  the  National  COPE  headquarters  to  keep  the  campaign  at 
a  high  momentum.  Cooperation  from  the  Regional  Office,  the  central  labor 
council,  the  Building  Trades  and  all  international  unions  as  well  as  the  rank 
and  file  members  made  it  possible  to  conduct  a  most  successful  campaign  in  our 
State. 

Due  to  Labor's  active  participation,  the  vote  cast  for  the  Humphrey-Muskie 
ticket  in  Massachusetts  exceeded  our  foundest  expectation.  By  our  very  action,  we 
served  notice  to  all  vital  forces  of  organized  labor  that  the  results  in  Massachu- 
setts is  proof  of  the  effectiveness  of  Labor's  active  participation.  We  all  worked 
toward  a  common  cause  in  the  best  interest  of  all  concerned. 

Shortly  after  the  election  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  COPE  Committees  at 
Pinypoint,  Maryland,  where  the  guest  speaker  was  Vice  President  Humphrey. 
He  expressed  his  sincere  appreciation  for  labor's  support  and  said  that  there 
were  times  during  the  campaign  when  there  were  only  two  groups  who  thought 
he  might  be  successful — one,  his  family,  and  the  other,  organized  labor. 

The  Chairman  of  the  National  Democratic  Committee,  Larry  O'Brien,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  John  W.  McCormack, 
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and  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,   all  communicated  with  this  office 
to  express  their  appreciation  for  labor's  efforts  in  the  campaign. 

Other  Activities 

In  our  goal  to  keep  all  of  our  affiliations  informed  on  labor's  programs  and 
policies  in  Massachusetts,  your  COPE  Committee  has  compiled  a  listing  of 
approximately  125,000  members  of  our  affiliates  at  this  time.  These  names  have 
been  received  from  the  international  unions  and  plates  have  been  made  there- 
from to  be  used  for  setting  up  a  zip  code  listing  of  all  of  our  members. 

A  new  Addressograph-Multigraph  and  related  equipment  have  been  pur- 
chased in  our  effort  to  modernize  the  office.  Through  this  positive  program,  we 
have  been  able  to  keep  our  membership  better  informed.  Such  listings  will  be 
invaluable  to  us  during  forthcoming  political  campaigns. 

During  the  year,  I  have  attended  all  of  the  Regional  Conferences  throughout 
the  State. 

Labor's  participation  in  the  field  of  political  education  necessitates  some 
time  spent  at  the  State  House  cooperating  with  Legislative  Director  Broyer  in  his 
legislative  program.  Considerable  time  was  spent  working  for  the  passage  of  the 
bill  to  outlaw  the  hiring  of  professional  strikebreakers  in  Massachusetts,  which 
was  considered  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  progressive  legislation.  The  Interna- 
tional Typographical  Union  has  expressed  to  the  Council  their  appreciation  for 
the  legislative  work  that  was  done  to  insure  passage  of  this  Act. 

The  Housing  Committee,  to  which  I  have  been  assigned  to  assist  Vice 
President  Ramsey,  held  several  meetings  during  the  past  year.  Subject  matter 
discussed  at  these  meetings  had  to  do  with  federal  and  state  subsidizing  and 
"turnkey"  housing.  At  the  Committee's  request,  a  representative  from  the  Com- 
munity Affairs  Department  of  the  Commonwealth  attended  our  meeting  and 
discussed  with  us  housing  and  related  matter.  At  a  meeting  held  before  the 
Committee  on  Housing  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  members  of  our  Housing 
Committee  appeared  in  favor  of  legislation  that  would  insure  the  building  of 
more  housing,  particularly  for  the  elderly  and  low  income  families  of  our  State. 
It  is  our  intention  to  file  a  resolution  at  this  Convention  requesting  that  legisla- 
tion be  filed  with  the  Great  and  General  Court  for  clarification  on  appointment 
of  a  labor  member  on  the  Housing  Authority  and  to  spell  out  just  who  is 
responsible  for  the  appointment. 

The  Committee  on  Political  Education  Fund  Raising  Dinner  will  be  held 
on  May  9,  1970,  at  the  Statler-Hilton  Hotel  in  Boston.  We  want  to  stress  that 
if  labor  is  going  to  continue  to  be  successful  in  its  political  activities,  we  will 
need  the  full  cooperation  of  labor  members  and  labor's  friends  at  these  affairs 
in  order  to  raise  sufficient  funds  to  supplement  meaningfully  that  which  we 
receive  from  our  per  capita  tax. 

Within  a  short  time  we  hope  to  start  in  operation  a  voter  registration  cam- 
paign. It  is  our  intention  first  to  start  with  thirty  respective  cities  in  the  state 
and  then  move  into  the  smaller  areas.  The  National  COPE  officers  have  ordered 
the  assistance  of  their  staff  in  what  I  consider  a  most  important  phase  of  our 
COPE  program.  To  do  an  effective  job  we  will  need  the  assistance  of  the  unions 
in  the  areas  selected  for  this  program.  In  addition  to  securing  the  names  of 
rank  and  file  members,  we  are  also  currently  compiling  a  list  of  all  union  offi- 
cers and  executive  board  members  in  the  respective  unions.  At  present,  over 
one  third  of  the  unions  in  the  State  have  forwarded  to  us  a  listing  of  their  officers, 
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constituting  approximately  six  thousand  names.  We  hope  that  within  a  reason- 
able time  we  will  have  a  complete  list  of  all  of  the  officers  of  some  nine  hundred 
unions  affiliated  with  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council. 

In  closing  this  report,  I  want  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  to  the 
officers,  the  central  labor  councils,  the  Regional  Office  and  the  Directors  of  the 
other  Departments  for  their  cooperation  and  assistance.  And  to  the  clerical  force 
at  the  office  a  warm  "Thank  You"  for  the  many  courtesies. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLICATION 
AND  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

By:  Gerard  Kable,  Director 

In  past  Convention  reports  I  have  always  stressed  that  the  key  to  effective 
communication  between  organized  labor  and  the  general  public  is  an  informed 
membership.  It  is  obvious  that  all  union  members  of  this  country,  who  are 
still  a  minority  of  the  working  population,  are  nevertheless  the  major  factor 
in  all  of  the  social  and  economic  progress  that  is  made. 

If,  as  I  pointed  out  last  year,  our  most  direct  path  to  the  general  public 
is  through  an  informed  membership,  we  must  realize  also  that  our  best  means 
for  keeping  our  membership  informed  is  a  strong  labor  press.  It  is  a  rare  thing 
for  organized  labor  to  be  given  a  golden  opportunity  for  direct  contact  with  the 
general  public  to  tell  labor's  story  such  as  the  one  given  to  this  Council  this  year 
by  Labor  Editor  Dick  Lamere,  which  resulted  in  the  colorful  Supplement  pub- 
lished by  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler  on  Labor  Sunday. 

However,  while  advocating  the  issuance  of  local  publications  for  local  mem- 
berships, we  were  restricted,  at  the  Council  level,  by  lack  of  sufficient  funds  and 
the  necessary  equipment,  to  the  publication  of  a  periodic  Newsletter  limited  in 
circulation  to  the  number  of  our  affiliates  plus  three  to  four  hundred  copies  ear- 
marked for  members  of  the  General  Court,  institutional  libraries  and  special  re- 
quests. The  circulation  up  to  the  first  of  this  year  had  fluctuated  between  sixteen 
and  seventeen  hundred. 

Because  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Eleventh  Convention  last  year,  we  have 
since  January  of  1969  issued  the  Newsletter  monthly  and  have  greatly  increased 
its  circulation. 

A  statement  by  President  Camelio  which  appeared  on  the  front  page  of  the 
January  issue  said  in  part: 

"In  accordance  with  the  will  of  our  Eleventh  Convention  this  publication 
will  henceforth  be  issued  monthly  and  its  circulation  will  be  expanded  to  include 
all  officers,  trustees  and  stewards  of  our  affiliated  local  unions  and  all  staff  officials 
of  our  central  labor  bodies. 

"The  ideal,  of  course,  would  be  to  reach  each  and  every  one  of  the  members 
of  our  organization  but,  although  we  can  keep  it  in  mind  as  our  ultimate  goal, 
we  have  to  be  realistic  and  face  the  fact  that  it  is  at  this  time  financially  as  well 
as  physically  impossible. 

"We  hope,  however,  that  through  the  officers  and  particularly  the  stewards 
the  information  contained  in  this  publication  will  be  disseminated  widely  among 
the  membership." 
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We  were  at  that  time  equipped  to  handle  the  increase  in  circulation.  There 
were  difficulties  which  had  to  be  overcome  during  the  first  few  months — such 
as  the  making  of  name  plates  for  the  increased  mailing,  the  proper  arrangement 
of  these  plates  for  quick  reference,  the  development  of  efficient  handling  of  the 
new  equipment  and  the  arranging  of  new  schedules  at  the  printer's  to  meet 
specific  deadlines.  But  we  were  able  to  meet  the  challenge  and  we  are  now  ready 
to  handle  any  increase  in  circulation  up  to  our  full  potential. 

The  officers  and  active  members  of  affiliated  local  unions  whose  names  are 
on  our  mailing  list  have  received  the  Newsletter  regularly  at  their  homes.  Their 
response  to  this  access  to  information  about  the  activities  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Labor  Council  has  been  gratifying. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  delegates  to  this  Convention  will  respond  to  the  appeal 
that  will  be  made  at  this  Convention  for  all  locals  to  send  us  the  names  of  all 
their  people  who  are  eligible  to  receive  the  Newsletter.  We  are  at  present  one- 
third  of  the  way  to  our  ultimate  goal.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  reach 
that  goal  in  the  next  three  or  four  months.  All  we  ask  is  your  good  will  and 
cooperation. 


LEGAL  DEVELOPMENTS  DURING  PAST  YEAR 

By:  Robert  M.  Segal 
Counsel  for  Mass.  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO 

1.  Introduction: 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  several  major  developments  in  the 
labor  relations  law  field.  Continuing  the  recent  trend,  the  federal  area  repre- 
sented the  more  important  court  decisions  compared  with  the  state  field.  On 
the  state  legislative  side,  benefits  were  increased  in  the  workmen's  compensation 
and  unemployment  compensation  fields,  although  eligibility  was  tightened  and 
other  major  labor  measures  were  defeated. 

2.  Federal: 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  handed  down  a  number  of  decisions  affecting 
labor.  In  Scofield  v.  N.L.R.B.,  70  LRRM  3105  (April  1,  1969),  the  Court  held 
that  a  union  rule  imposing  a  ceiling  on  production  for  which  its  members 
would  accept  immediate  piecework  pay  is  valid  and  its  enforcement  by  reason- 
able fines  does  not  constitute  the  restraint  or  coercion  prescribed  by  Section 
8(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Labor  Management  Relations  Law.  The  Court  stated  that  the 
union  rule  vindicated  a  legitimate  union  interest,  left  the  collective  bargaining 
process  unimpaired,  required  no  pay  for  unperformed  services,  induced  no  dis- 
crimination by  the  employer  against  any  class  of  employees,  breached  no  collec- 
tive contract  and  represented  no  dereliction  by  the  union  of  its  duty  of  fair  repre- 
sentation. The  Court  stated  that  Section  8(b)(1)  of  the  Act  leaves  a  union  free 
to  enforce  a  properly  adopted  rule  reflecting  a  legitimate  and  legal  union  inter- 
est, and  the  rule  is  reasonably  enforced  against  union  members  who  are  free  to 
leave  the  union  and  escape  the  rule.  This  decision  supplements  the  earlier  deci- 
sion by  the  Court  in  N.L.R.B.  v.  Allis  Chalmers,  388  U.S.  175  (1967)  where  the 
Court  upheld  the  right  of  a  union  to  impose  and  collect  in  a  state  court  reason- 
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able  fines  levied  after  a  hearing  against  union  members  who  violated  a  union 
rule  and  went  through  the  union's  picket  lines. 

In  Glover  v.  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  Railway  Co.,  70  LRRM  2097  (Jan. 
1969),  the  Court  held  that  Negro  and  white  employees  may  maintain  a  direct 
court  action  for  damages  and  injunction  against  the  railroad  and  the  union  for 
refusal  to  promote  them  because  of  alleged  racial  discrimination  and  violation  of 
the  union  contract  and  breach  of  the  union's  duty  of  fair  representation  even 
though  the  employees  failed  to  exhaust  their  remedies  under  the  contract,  the 
union's  constitution,  or  through  the  National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board  or 
under  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  The  Court  held  that  other  remedies  in  this  case 
would  be  wholly  futile.  The  plaintiffs  alleged  that  they  were  all  qualified  car- 
men; that  they  were  classified  as  helpers,  that  pursuant  to  a  tacit  understanding 
and  a  sub  rosa  agreement  between  the  carrier  and  certain  officials  of  the  Brother- 
hood, that  they  had  been  denied  promotion  to  carmen  and  that  work  to  which 
they  should  have  been  assigned  was  illegally  performed  by  so-called  "apprentices." 

In  Jenkins  v.  McKeithen,  71  LRRM  2385  (June  1969),  the  Court  held  that 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  requires  that  the  Louisi- 
ana's Labor-Management  Commission  on  Inquiry  accord  witnesses  the  rights  of 
confrontation  and  cross-examination  and  the  right  to  call  witnesses  in  their 
own  behalf.  It  also  held  that  a  union  member  who  does  not  allege  that  he  pre- 
sumably has  been  or  will  be  subpoenaed  by  the  Commission,  but  who  alleges  that 
the  Commission  is  publicly  branding  him  as  a  criminal  has  standing  in  court 
to  attack  the  constitutionality  of  the  statutory  provisions  denying  to  witnesses 
before  the  Commission  the  constitutional  rights  that  apply  in  criminal  trials.  . 

In  Sniadach  v.  Family  Finance  Corp.,  37LW4520  (June  1969),  the  Court  held 
that  a  worker's  wages  may  not  be  garnished  under  state  laws  until  he  is  allowed 
a  hearing.  Although  Massachusetts  law  already  required  notice  and  hearing,  18 
other  states  are  directly  affected  by  this  decision  which  prevents  garnishment  or 
attachment  of  a  person's  wages  without  notice  and  a  court  hearing.  This  deci- 
sion points  up  the  necessity  to  review  the  present  Massachusetts  garnishment 
law  which  only  protects  the  first  fifty  dollars  of  a  wage  earner's  weekly  wages. 

In  N.L.R.B.  v.  Wyman-Gordon,  89  S.  Ct.  1426  (1969),  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  N.L.R.B.'s  right  to  subpoena  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
voting  list  for  a  N.L.R.B.  election  pursuant  to  the  Excelsior  Rule.  The  Court 
held  that  the  order  in  the  Wyman-Gordon  case  to  furnish  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses list  was  valid  and  enforceable  because  its  specifically  directed  a  named 
party  (the  Company)  to  do  so  in  the  particular  representation  proceeding.  The 
lists  obtained  by  the  Board  through  this  method  are  made  available  to  the 
union  in  an  election  case  ten  (10)  days  prior  to  the  N.L.R.B.  election  and  are  of 
vital  importance  in  election  campaigns. 

In  N.L.R.B.  v.  Strong,  70  LRRM  2100  (1969),  the  Court  upheld  the 
N.L.R.B.'s  order  requiring  an  employer  who  belonged  to  an  association  to  sign 
the  contract  negotiated  by  the  association,  to  desist  from  unfair  labor  practices 
and  to  pay  the  past  fringe  benefits  provided  for  by  the  association  contract  as  of 
the  effective  date  of  the  new  contract.  The  Court  stated  that  "in  some  circum- 
stances the  authority  of  the  Board  and  the  law  of  the  contract  are  overlapping, 
concurrent  regimes,  neither  pre-empting  the  other." 

In  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  v.  Jacksonville  Terminal  Co.,  89  Sup. 
Ct.  1109  (1969),  the  Court  held  that  ".  .  .  until  Congress  acts,  picketing — whether 
characterized    as    primary   or   secondary, — must    be    deemed    conduct    protected 
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against  state  proscription."  The  Court  also  stated,  "The  Railway  Labor  Act  per- 
mits railway  employees  to  engage  in  some  form  of  self-help,  free  from  state 
interference  .  .  .  and  ...  it  cannot  categorically  be  said  that  all  picketing 
carrying  'secondary'  implications  is  prohibited."  The  picketing  in  this  case  was  at 
all  entrances  and  exits  to  the  railroad  terminal  and  had  the  purpose  of  causing 
the  Terminal  Co.  and  other  carriers  not  to  interchange  traffic  with  the  Florida 
East  Coast  Railroad. 

Finally,  in  N.L.R.B.  v.  Gissel  Packing  Co.,  71  LRRM  2481,  (June  16,  1969), 
the  Court  affirmed  the  Board's  remedy  under  the  Labor  Management  Relation 
Act  of  issuing  a  bargaining  order  where  an  employer  rejects  a  showing  by  the 
union  of  valid  authorization  cards  obtained  from  a  majority  of  his  employees 
and  then  commits  unfair  labor  practices  that  tend  to  undermine  the  union's 
majority  status  and  make  a  fair  election  among  his  employees  an  unlikely  possi- 
bility. The  fact  that  the  union  might  have  lost  the  election,  if  held,  makes  no 
difference.  The  Court  also  accepted  the  Board's  current  practice  of  allowing  an 
employer,  when  faced  with  cards  from  a  majority  of  his  employees,  to  insist  on 
an  election  so  long  as  he  is  not  guilty  of  misconduct  and  does  not  know  through 
other  means,  such  as  a  personal  poll,  that  a  majority  of  his  employees  desire 
the  union. 

3.   Decision  by  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts 
A.  Massachusetts  Cases 

Only  one  major  labor  relations  decision  was  handed  down  during  the  past 
year  by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts.  In  MacDonald  v.  Carr, 
1969  Mass.  Adv.  Sh.  17,  the  Court  held  that  challenges  to  union  elections  are 
covered  by  Title  IV  of  the  Landrum-Griffin  Law  and  must  be  filed  with  the  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  not  in  the  state  court  even  though  the  case  began  in  the 
state  court  before  the  election  when  an  injunction  had  been  sought  but  denied. 
The  final  decision  is  in  line  with  the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
Calhoun  v.  Harvey,  379  U.S.  134  which  held  that  challenges  to  union  elections 
must  be  made  through  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor. 

In  ReCarlson's  Case,  1969  Adv.  Sheets  29,  243  N.E.  2d  181  (Mass.  1969)  the 
Court  held  that  absent  a  clear  provision  to  the  contrary  in  the  Act,  where  the 
widow  who  is  the  sole  dependent  of  a  deceased  employee,  dies  prior  to  the 
compensation  award  in  her  favor,  the  claim  survives  her  death  and  the  depend- 
ency's compensation  was  payable  to  her  estate  for  the  period  between  the  death 
of  her  husband-employee  and  her  death.  The  Court  stated,  "It  is  our  opinion 
that  the  Legislature  never  intended  that  the  insurer  should  be  given  by  way  of 
bonus,  an  exoneration  from  payment  of  the  amount  of  a  posthumous  award." 

In  Gwaitney's  Case,  69  Adv.  Sheets  255,  the  Court  held  that  an  injury  on 
the  street  by  an  employee  while  going  to  the  office  was  not  compensable  under 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts has  taken  a  narrow  position  on  covering  employees  going  to  or  coming  from 
their  work. 

B.   Other  Cases 

A  case,  Moglia  v.  Geoghegan,  403F.(2)110  (2-CIR  1968),  still  pending  in  the 
federal  courts  and  decided  by  the  2nd  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  is  of  major  im- 
portance to  trustees  of  health  and  welfare  and  pension  funds.    The  Court  held 
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that  a  person  was  not  entitled  to  benefits  from  the  fund  even  though  his  employer 
had  made  contributions  to  the  fund  on  his  behalf.  Because  the  employer  had 
never  executed  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  nor  the  trust  agreement,  there 
had  been  no  compliance  with  Section  302(c)(5)(B)  of  the  Taft  Hartley  Law 
which  requires  a  written  trade  agreement  before  fund  contributions  may  be 
lawfully  paid  or  received;  in  the  absence  of  such  a  written  and  signed  agreement, 
the  Court  held  that  there  is  ".  .  .  no  valid  Section  302  trust  as  to  these  employer 
contributions"  and  the  intended  beneficiary  of  the  unlawful  employer  contribu- 
tions has  no  legal  right  to  benefits,  since  such  benefits  can  be  paid  only  from 
lawful  contributions."  This  case  again  points  up  the  importance  of  signed 
written  collective  bargaining  agreements. 

4.   Massachusetts  Legislation 

Several  labor  measures  were  enacted  during  the  past  year.  In  workmen's 
compensation,  the  Legislature  enacted  two  measures:  (1)  the  penalty  for  failing  to 
reemploy  a  qualified  worker  after  an  injury  was  increased  to  a  five  hundred  dollar 
fine;  and  (2)  on  November  23,  1969  maximum  weekly  benefits  for  injured  workers 
are  increased  by  five  dollars  to  seventy  (70)  dollars  per  week  with  a  §16,000  limit. 

In  unemployment  compensation,  on  October  5,  1969,  benefits  will  be  in- 
creased by  five  dollars  per  week  to  a  maximum  of  $62  per  week  but  the  individual 
is  limited  to  50%  of  his  average  weekly  wage  in  the  base  period;  on  October  5, 
1970  the  maximum  benefits  are  upped  to  52 1/2%  of  the  average  weekly  wages  of 
all  employees  covered  by  the  employment  security  law.  At  the  same  time  eligi- 
bility requirements  are  tightened  so  that  an  employee  unemployed  can  now 
collect  only  if  he  leaves  for  causes  "attributable  to  the  employer";  this  puts  the 
Massachusetts  law  back  to  where  it  was  in  1958  and  may  well  reverse  the  favor- 
able decision  of  the.  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial  Court  in  Raytheon  Co.  v. 
Director  of  Employment  Security,  344  Mass.  369.  The  new  unemployment  com- 
pensation law  also  for  the  first  time  limits  dependency  benefits  to  50%  of  the 
employee's  weekly  benefit  rate,  and  the  employee's  own  benefit  to  50%  of  his 
own  wage  with  the  52  i/g%  average  state  wage  as  the  maximum. 

In  the  minimum  wage  field,  the  law  was  amended  in  several  respects.  Effec- 
tive October  1,  1969,  it  provides  that  the  SI. 60  per  hour  state  minimum  wage 
shall  also  apply  to  apprentices  in  the  food  processing,  laundry  and  mercantile 
field  after  the  first  eighty  (80)  hours  of  employment.  The  law  also  provided  that 
service  persons  who  regularly  and  customarily  receive  more  than  $20  per  month 
in  tips  must  receive  a  minimum  wage  of  96  cents  per  hour  (compared  with  the 
old  93  cents  per  hour);  an  employee  can  appeal  if  proof  is  shown  that  the 
amount  of  tips  received  is  less  than  S20  per  month. 

The  professional  strikebreaker  law  was  strengthened  to  provide  that  no  per- 
son can  knowingly  employ  any  "professional  strikebreaker"  in  any  labor  dispute. 
In  addition  persons  are  prohibited  from  engaging  in  any  activities  obstructing  or 
interfering  by  force  or  threats  with  peaceful  picketing  or  exercise  of  rights  guar- 
anteed by  state  or  federal  laws. 

The  general  labor  laws  were  amended  to  provide  that  buildings  where  per- 
sons work  shall  be  properly  lighted,  ventilated  and  kept  clean  under  the  rules  and 
regulations  established  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries,  except  for 
buildings  under  construction  or  to  rooms  under  the  supervision  of  the  public 
health  department. 

The  Legislature  enacted  a  measure  allowing  the  City  of  Boston  to  make  pay- 
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roll  deductions  to  unions  as  agency  service  fees  for  all  employees  covered  by  the 
union.  The  City  of  Boston  subsequently  adopted  this  law  and  can  grant  this 
to  unions  acting  as  exclusive  bargaining  representatives  for  city  employees. 

Several  miscellaneous  measures  were  enacted:  1)  the  anti-discrimination  law 
was  amended  to  provide  that  refusal  of  employees  or  applicants  for  employment 
to  furnish  information  regarding  arrests  or  convictions  for  a  misdemeanor 
occurring  more  than  10  years  prior  to  such  refusal  shall  not  be  a  ground  for 
discharge  from  employment  or  refusal  to  employ;  2)  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
and  Industries  was  again  authorized  for  two  years  to  suspend  the  operation  of 
the  labor  laws  for  women  and  minors;  3)  children  under  16  were  allowed  to 
work  as  golf  caddies  during  daylight  hours;  4)  the  public  employees  law  was 
amended  to  authorize  police  officers  (except  for  state  police)  to  form  or  join 
labor  unions,  and  to  authorize  collective  bargaining  agreements  to  prevail  over 
any  regulation  made  by  a  chief  of  police;  5)  the  Massachusetts  Labor  Relations 
Commission  law  was  amended  to  include  charitable  homes  for  the  aged  as  well 
as  health  care  facilities  but  at  the  same  time  employees  of  charitable  homes 
for  the  aged  were  excluded  from  the  overtime  provisions  of  the  state  overtime 
law;  and  6)  coverage  of  farm  workers  under  the  Massachusetts  Labor  Relations 
Law. 

At  the  same  time,  several  major  bills  proposed  by  the  Massachusetts  State 
Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO  were  again  defeated  by  the  1969  Legislature.  These 
include;  1)  unemployment  compensation  benefits  to  persons  out  of  work  as  a 
result  of  a  lockout;  2)  cash  sickness  compensation;  3)  elimination  of  many  of  the 
exemptions  from  the  state  overtime  law;  4)  cost  of  living  adjustments  for 
workmen's  compensation;  6)  coverage  of  non-profit  institutions  under  unem- 
ployment compensation;  7)  tightening  the  employment  agency  law;  8)  priority 
hearing  and  penalties  for  late  payments  for  workmen's  compensation  benefits; 

9)  increased  benefits  for  aggravated  injuries  under  workmen's  compensation; 

10)  elimination  of  workmen's  compensation  from  the  base  period  in  unemploy- 
ment compensation;  11)  registration  of  cooks;  12)  clarification  of  the  Sunday 
laws,  and  13)  state  fund  for  workmen's  compensation. 

5.   Conclusion 

Although  there  were  no  major  labor  laws  enacted  during  the  past  year,  court 
decisions  especially  at  the  federal  level  will  have  a  major  impact  on  labor  rela- 
tions and  the  internal  affairs  of  unions.  The  Wyman-Gordon  and  Gissel  cases 
should  help  unions  in  their  organizing  efforts  while  the  Scofield  and  MacDonald 
cases  should  help  to  clarify  the  law  relating  to  the  internal  affairs  of  labor  unions. 
Although  workmen's  and  unemployment  compensation  benefits  were  increased 
effective  in  October  and  November,  1969,  eligibility  requirements  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  were  tightened.  All  of  these  developments  are  of 
major  importance  to  labor  unions,  their  leaders  and  their  members. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Members:  Edward  McMahon,  Chairman;  Eldridge  Buffum,  Herman  Green- 
berg,  Belle  Linsky,  Edward  Wall,  Sam  Wasserman,  Kim  Pittman,  Edward 
Ward,  Jeremiah  Hurley,  Helen  Page,  Jim  DeBow,  Elliot  Klitzman,  Fred 
Joyce,  Julius  Bernstein,  Secretary. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorder 
(Kerner  Commission),  which  had  been  appointed  to  President  Johnson  to  look 
into  the  causes  of  riots  in  many  cities,  presented  its  Report.  The  Commission, 
which  was  composed  of  moderate  elements  of  the  total  community,  noted  the 
importance  of  frustration  in  the  face  of  rising  expectations  as  one  of  the  elements 
in  the  riot  situations.  The  Commission  went  on  to  urge  that  America  develop  a 
sense  of  urgency,  that  it  move  quickly  and  meaningfully  to  open  up  opportunities 
for  the  minority  population. 

Our  Committee  has  tried  to  rise  to  that  challenge,  but  in  assembling  this 
report  and  comparing  it  with  last  year's  we  were  able  to  understand  the  frustra- 
tion of  the  black  and  Puerto  Rican  communities.  For  in  a  number  of  cases  we 
found  that  we  were  still  fooling  around  with  the  same  issues  as  the  year  before. 
For  example,  two  years  ago  we  were  involved  in  a  campaign  to  get  the  Governor 
to  upgrade  the  Mass.  Commission  Against  Discrimination  by  making  some  high- 
level  appointments  of  committed  people.  And  this  time  we  find  we  were  still 
involved  with  trying  to  get  Govs.  Volpe  and  Sargent  to  make  the  kind  of  appoint- 
ments that  would  help  the  minority  community  to  have  faith  in  this  body  set  up 
to  police  the  state's  anti-discrimination  laws. 

Nevertheless,  our  Committe  was  involved  in  a  number  of  activities  during 
the  past  year  and  labor's  position  on  civil  rights  was  made  clear  to  all  thru  them. 
On  the  one  hand  these  activities  consisted  of  covering  labor  conventions  with 
civil  rights  literature  and  talks;  and  conventions  where  we  helped  out  in  sister 
states  were  Vermont,  Rhode  Island  and  Maine. 

Our  Committee  also  carried  on  internal  educational  work  concerning  civil 
rights  by  covering  several  District  Conferences  of  affiliated  internationals,  as 
well  as  the  Summer  Schools  of  the  United  Rubber  Workers,  the  ILGWU,  and  2 
Steelworkers  Schools.  These  activities  resulted  in  increased  recognition  by  our 
members  and  locals  to  involve  themselves  in  civil  rights  matters,  so  that  we  were 
several  times  consulted  during  the  year  on  cases  of  discrimination  where  we 
were  able  to  help  out. 

However,  there  were  two  cases  where  no  aid  could  be  given,  but  which 
might  be  of  interest.  One  was  a  case  where  the  ILGWU  sought  to  fight  a  case  of 
age  discrimination  where  a  member  was  laid  off  because  she  was  68.  Nothing 
could  be  done  because  the  law  goes  only  to  age  65.  In  the  other  case  an  AFSCME 
representative  reported  that  in  her  area  of  Western  Mass.  former  priests  and  nuns 
were  running  into  employment  problems.  Employers  were  loathe  to  hire  them 
because  they  were  considered  "controversial"  people  for  having  "given  up  the 
cloth."  After  checking  out  this  issue,  we  were  unable  to  bring  the  law  to  bear 
because  these  were  not  refusals  to  hire  because  of  religion,  but  only  due  to 
former  status  within  the  religious  structure. 

One  of  the  problems  we  encountered  during  the  year  was  the  continuing 
tendency  on  the  part  of  many  people  to  smear  the  whole  labor  movement  with 
the  "anti-civil  rights"  brush  because  of  the  tendency  to  generalize  complaints 
that  some  civil  rights  groups  believe  they  have  against  one  sector  of  the  labor 
movement.   As  a  result,  our  Committee  made  a  special  point  of  community  mis- 
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sionary  work  to  explain  the  structure  of  the  labor  movement  and  our  program 
and  activities  in  the  civil  rights  field.  Thus,  we  accepted  speaking  engagements 
at  institutes  of  the  Mass.  Federation  for  Fair  Housing  and  Equal  Rights,  a  body 
of  some  50  community  (suburban)  groups;  the  graduating  class  of  the  Boston 
University  School  of  Social  Workers;  the  Regis  College  Economic  Club;  a  variety 
of  student  work  groups;  the  conference  on  Intergroup  Tension  and  Urban  Prob- 
lems sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Human  Rights  of  the  City  of  Boston;  and  so  on. 
These  appearances  convinced  us  of  the  continuing  great  need  for  reaching  out  to 
the  public  with  information  on  our  principles,  our  program  and  commitment, 
and  our  structure. 

Part  of  this  mistaken  picture  that  the  public  has  of  the  labor  movement 
has  been  brought  about  by  some  of  the  very  same  groups  that  we  cooperate  with, 
one  being  the  Mass.  Advisory  Committee  to  the  U.  S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights.  Our  Committee's  secretary  sits  as  the  only  labor  member  of  this  body. 
Early  in  the  year  he  participated  with  them  in  two  days  of  inviting  in  and  hearing 
major  employers  in  the  state  on  the  question  of  what  they  are  doing  to  create 
employment  opportunities  for  minorities  and  to  recruit  and  train  the  people 
for  the  jobs. 

However,  later  in  the  year  the  SAC  held  two  days  of  open  meetings  on  the 
issue  of  minority  employment  in  the  construction  industry.  And  here  labor 
was  smeared  with  pitch,  with  scant  attention  given  to  the  structure  of  the  labor 
movement  and  to  the  efforts  labor  has  made  to  advance  civil  rights.  The  posi- 
tive was  hardly  noted  and  those  on  the  national  level  who  have  been  dealing  on 
the  AFL-CIO  national  level  with  opening  up  opportunities  for  black  and  Puerto 
Rican  in  the  construction  industry  weren't  even  invited  to  appear  to  present  our 
position. 

Nevertheless,  organized  labor  is  committed  to  the  cause  of  equal  opportunity 
for  all  Americans  and  we  continued  our  work  for  the  cause  on  various  levels. 
And  this  work  was  recognized  when  our  representative  to  the  Mass.  Conference 
on  Human  Rights — an  umbrella  organization  of  groups  involved  in  that  field — 
was  elected  to  chair  that  body  of  some  60  statewide  groups.  And  our  organization 
played  a  vital  role  in  the  campaigns  mounted  by  that  group. 

For  example,  we  worked  on  preserving  the  MBTA  Employment  Express  that 
was  started  to  furnish  transportation  from  the  core  city  to  the  jobs  on  the  out- 
skirts along  Route  128.  Prior  to  the  Employment  Express  there  was  just  no  way 
for  black  workers  without  cars  to  accept  these  jobs.  We  also  participated  in  the 
MCHR  campaigns  against  the  filibuster  rules  of  Congress;  and  against  the  snob- 
zoning  laws  of  Bay  State  suburban  towns  that  don't  permit  low  and  low  middle 
income  housing — thus  locking  out  of  those  communities  low-income  workers  of 
all  colors  and  races.  We  have  also  participated  in  mounting  support  for  the 
O'Hara  Manpower  Bill  that  would  create  jobs  in  the  public  and  private  sectors 
for  the  hard-core  unemployed,  and  currently  we  are  seeking  support  from  the 
civil  rights  groups  in  our  campaign  against  the  confirmation  by  the  U.S.  Senate 
of  President  Nixon's  nomination  of  anti-labor  anti-civil  rights  Judge  Haynsworth 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Incidentally,  it  should  be  noted  that  because  of  the  need  we  found  to  reach 
out  to  the  groups  we  work  with,  our  Committee  started  this  year  to  assemble  a 
list  of  names  of  key  people  outside  the  labor  movement  to  whom  we  have  been 
sending  at  irregular  intervals  our  "Action  Memo"  calling  to  their  attention  jobs 
that  need  to  be  done  quickly.   This  project  of  our  committee  has  received  some 
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excellent  attention  and  we  frequently  are  sent  names  of  people  who  should  be 
added  to  it. 

Because  the  grape  boycott  mounted  by  the  UFWOC  combines  the  elements 
of  poverty,  minority  group  workers,  and  trade  unionism,  we  continued  activity 
in  that  sphere  during  the  year.  One  incident  especially  worth  reporting  was  our 
successful  campaign  to  get  the  Mass.  Board  of  Rabbis  to  declare  grapes  as 
"forbidden  fruit"  for  all  observant  Jews.  This  resulted  in  rousing  the  fury  of  the 
local  distributors,  who  offered  to  show  the  Rabbis  the  true  story  by  flying  them 
to  California  to  see  the  vineyard  themselves.  When  the  Rabbis  checked  with  our 
office,  we  advised  them  to  take  the  trip  and  see  for  themselves.  But  we  also 
arranged  for  one  of  the  labor  people  in  Los  Angeles  to  meet  them  at  the  airport 
when  they  landed  and  coach  them  on  what  they  should  look  for  and  what 
questions  they  should  ask  when  they  got  to  the  vineyards  and  met  the  workers. 
The  final  result  was  that  when  the  Rabbis  got  back  here  they  issued  a  Fact- 
finding Report  that  reaffirmed  their  condemnation  of  the  employers  over  the 
conditions  of  the  workers  and  the  resistance  to  unionization.  Thus  was  organized 
labor  here  thru  the  Civil  Rights  Committee  able  to  build  a  strong  bridge  of 
support  to  the  religious  community  for  the  cause  of  human  rights  being  promoted 
by  the  United  Farm  Workers. 

Another  area  where  our  Committee  put  in  a  lot  of  work  was  with  the  OEO 
New  England  Trade  Union  Leadership  Training  Program.  Because  of  the 
obvious  link  between  racial  tension  and  economic  deprivation  we  felt  it  import- 
ant to  be  involved  in  the  trade  union  trainees  working  in  the  war  against  poverty. 
And  as  a  result,  our  Committee  furnished  discussion  leadership,  literature,  and 
speakers  for  training  sessions  conducted  throughout  the  year.  In  all  instances  we 
made  special  note  that  poverty  is  an  evil  that  afflicts  both  black  and  white  workers, 
but  that  proportionately  the  black  worker's  community  bears  the  heavier  burden. 

Later  in  the  year  this  concern  with  poverty  led  us  to  consult  with  the  Mass. 
Welfare  Rights  Organization  on  the  issue  of  welfare  supplements  for  the  working 
poor  in  this  state.  Since  they  were  seeking  to  organize  the  working  poor  to 
demand  income  supplements,  we  suggested  they  move  in  the  direction  of  New 
Bedford,  where  pay  is  low,  jobs  are  poor  and  short,  low-income  housing  is  scarce, 
and  the  minority  community  is  large,  and  where  labor  leaders  could  be  found  who 
would  be  willing  to  help  the  workers  who  had  not  yet  joined  the  labor  movement 
as  one  means  of  bringing  up  their  wage  scales  to  a  living  wage.  At  the  present 
moment  we  are  pleased  to  report  that  the  effort  is  showing  signs  of  success  and  a 
number  of  people  have  been  pulled  together.  They  are  people  who  are  working 
full-time,  but  whose  incomes  still  come  to  less  than  they  would  get  if  they  went 
on  welfare.  These  people  are  seeking  a  supplement  to  their  wages  that  would 
bring  them  up  to  the  welfare  level. 

Continuing,  this  annual  report  should  go  into  detail  on  our  conferences  with 
the  Cabinet  Departments  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  Transporta- 
tion in  regard  to  civil  rights  matters,  as  well  as  our  work  with  many  community 
civil  rights  groups,  but  space  prevents.  However,  space  must  be  made  for  one  new 
development,  the  beginning  of  an  organization  of  black  trade  unionists  under 
the  names  of  the  All-Boston  Labor  Committee,  a  section  of  the  A.  Philip  Ran- 
dolph Institute.  Our  Committee  worked  closely  with  this  group  during  the  past 
year  in  very  special  activities — a  massive  Register  and  Vote  Campaign  in  the 
Negro  community  prior  to  the  Presidential  elections,  and  the  big  birthday  dinner 
in  honor  of  AFL-CIO  Vice  President  Randolph. 

The  Civil  Rights  Committee  has  been  interested  in  the  formation  of  this 
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group  because  it  represents  an  excellent  vehicle  for  helping  both  the  labor  move- 
ment and  the  black  community  to  become  more  aware  of  and  concerned  about 
each  others  problems  in  this  state.  Although  the  group  is  still  in  its  formative 
stages,  our  Committee  has  received  encouragement  from  the  state  officers  of  the 
Labor  Council  to  maintain  constant  contact  and  to  do  all  we  can  to  develop  a 
cooperative  program  with  our  black  trade  union  brothers,  who  have  a  big  job 
before  them. 

One  other  issue  that  must  be  touched  in  this  abbreviated  report  of  our  Com- 
mittee's activities  during  the  past  year  is  that  of  the  right-wing  extremists.  Because 
of  the  anti-labor  and  anti-civil  rights  stance  of  these  groups,  we  have  tried  to  keep 
special  tabs  on  developments  within  this  state.  And  it  was  as  a  result  that  we 
discovered  the  tie-up  between  the  Birchers  and  the  Wallaceites.  During  the  year 
the  followers  of  former  Alabama  Gov.  George  Wallace  held  a  meeting  in  Boston 
and  one  in  Worcester  that  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  permanent  political 
party.  Determined  to  find  out  if  these  were  only  people  who  were  "conservatives 
economically  and  politically"  and  others  who  were  frightened  by  events  and 
seeking  a  strong  man  to  assure  them  of  "law  'n  order",  we  checked  and  quickly 
found  this  was  no  innocent  group.  Playing  roles  at  both  Executive  meetings  were 
clearly  identifiable  leaders  of  the  John  Birch  movement  in  Mass. 

In  addition,  because  the  annual  Birch-front  New  England  Rally  for  God, 
Family  and  Country  has  been  a  scene  for  racist  and  anti-labor  speakers  and  litera- 
ture, we  checked  the  advance  program  for  this  year's  rally  closely.  We  were 
surprised  to  note  two  national-level  black  trade  unionists  listed  to  speak  for  the 
extremist  side-show  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Boston  over  the  4th  of  July  week-end. 
We  immediately  contacted  both  these  leaders  to  ascertain  whether  they  had 
indeed  accepted  invitations  to  speak  to  the  Birch-front  rally  on  civil  rights.  One 
of  them  immediately  informed  us  she  had  never  even  been  invited,  much  less  ac- 
cepted; and  that  under  no  circumstances  would  she  accept  an  invitation  if  it  were 
tendered.  The  other  labor  leader  indicated  that  he  had  received  an  invitation  by 
phone,  but  that  he  had  never  sent  any  acceptance.  As  a  result,  our  Committee 
quickly  issued  a  release  in  behalf  of  the  two  union  leaders,  pointing  out  how  the 
Birchers  had  lied  and  how  they  obviously  hoped  to  use  the  two  unionists  to  give 
themselves  a  cover  of  respectability.  This  incident  received  wide  publicity.  But 
what  was  most  important  was  that  our  Committee  staved  off  possible  embar- 
rassment to  the  labor  movement  that  might  have  resulted  if  the  Birch  announce- 
ment of  the  two  labor  leaders  had  not  been  early  noted  and  challenged  as  a  lie. 

All  the  foregoing  is  just  a  partial  report  of  the  work  our  committee  was  in- 
volved in  during  the  period  since  the  last  convention.  On  the  basis  of  our  work 
and  our  observations  we  recognize  clearly  that  civil  rights  is  still  a  major  and 
burning  issue  for  America.  We  urge  upon  the  affiliates  of  the  State  Labor  Council 
a  deeper  involvement  in  programs  of  education  concerning  problems  and  situa- 
tion of  minority  groups  in  this  nation  even  at  this  late  date.  We  also  urge  much 
deeper  involvement  of  our  locals  in  developing  programs  in  their  industries  and 
in  their  communities  to  advance  much  more  quickly  the  realization  of  equal 
opportunity  and  human  dignity  and  economic  security  for  this  country's  deprived 
people  of  both  the  black  and  white  races. 

In  closing,  the  Civil  Rights  Committee  wishes  to  extend  thanks  for  their  aid 
and  cooperation  to  the  Officers,  Departments  and  staff  of  the  State  Labor  Council, 
as  well  as  to  the  AFL-CIO  Civil  Rights  Department  in  Washington.  Thanks  also 
to  the  locals  and  members  who  cooperated  with  us  during  the  year  and  responded 
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quickly  to  our  requests  for  action  on  some  issues.  We  wish  also  to  express  special 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  our  trade  union  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Jewish 
Labor  Committee  for  the  generosity  of  their  National  Trade  Union  Council  for 
Human  Rights  in  making  available  to  our  Committee,  on  a  full-time  basis,  the 
services  of  a  trade  union  civil  rights  specialist  to  carry  on  and  direct  our  work. 
This  has  enabled  us  to  be  of  service  on  the  civil  rights  issue  to  our  sister  Council's 
in  New  England  and  also  to  maintain  vital  lines  of  communication  and  coopera- 
tion with  the  civil  rights  movement  and  its  supporters;  and,  in  turn,  to  call  on 
them  for  support  on  issues  of  special  concern  to  organized  labor. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  ORGANIZATION 
AND  AFFILIATION 

Members:  James  P.  Loughlin,  Chairman;  Harold  Daoust,  Clifton  Cald- 
well, John  Cunningham,  Vincent  DiNunno,  Joseph  Duggan,  Ed  Mulano,  Da- 
vid McSweeney,  Frederick  Rochford,  Lawrence  Sullivan,  Roy  Stevens,  John 
Mitchell,  Joseph  McNamara,  John  Moran,  Mike  Botelho,  Franklin  Murphy, 
Bradford  Hamilton,  Secretary. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  Committee  was  held  on  January  28.  We  were  able 
to  consider  at  that  time  the  progress  we  had  made  in  attracting  new  affiliations 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  on  July  1st  of  1968  to  January  of  1969. 

In  July  new  affiliations  from  the  Carpenters-at-Large  had  increased  our  mem- 
bership by  10,250.  In  August,  eight  new  affiliations  and  reaffiliations  had  brought 
1,465  new  members.  In  September,  two  new  affiliations  and  ten  reaffiliations 
brought  another  2,560.   During  those  three  months  there  were  no  withdrawals. 

From  October,  1968  through  January,  1969,  four  new  affiliations  and  reaffilia- 
tions added  another  527  members  but  six  withdrawals,  five  of  which  were  local 
unions  which  had  gone  out  of  existence,  deducted  502  from  this  number. 

However,  during  the  course  of  these  months,  14,300  members  had  been  added 
to  our  rolls.  Added  to  this  was  an  increase  of  2,000  in  membership  reported  by 
IBEW  Local  1505  in  Waltham  and  an  increase  of  375  by  Local  348  of  the  Bakery 
and  Confectionery  Workers  of  Cambridge  to  bring  the  total  of  new  members  to 
16,675. 

Following  our  last  Convention,  during  December  of  1968,  we  sought  the  co- 
operation of  Stanton  E.  Smith,  AFL-CIO  Coordinator  for  State  and  Local  Central 
Bodies.  We  did  receive  the  cooperation  we  sought  and  as  a  result  have  been  able 
to  make  further  progress  during  1969.  We  have  made  direct  contact  also  with 
presidents  of  National  and  International  Unions  and  have  been  encouraged  by 
the  response.  It  must  be  remembered  that  unaffiliated  local  unions  are  at  times  in 
violation  of  a  provision  embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  their  own  National  or 
International  Union. 

This  Committee  also  held  meetings  on  May  12  and  on  June  27.  The  empha- 
sis at  these  meetings  is  always  on  the  subject  of  organization  and  affiliation.  And 
the  aim  of  the  Committee  must  remain  the  seeking  of  ways  and  means  to  achieve 
our  full  potential  in  membership.  It  is  the  membership  of  the  Council  which 
determines  its  strength  and  prestige  and  the  level  of  its  influence  in  the  fields  of 
legislation  and  political  education. 
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From  February  of  this  year  to  August,  as  this  report  is  being  written,  we  can 
point  out  that  nine  new  affiliations  and  one  reaffiliation,  with  a  total  of  1,301 
members  are  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the  Council  meetings.  During  this  period, 
eight  withdrawals— mostly  because  the  locals  no  longer  exist — are  recorded  for  a 
loss  of  255  members.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  gain  in  membership  through  new 
affiliations  far  outweigh  the  loss  suffered  through  withdrawals  which  cannot  be 
prevented. 

As  pointed  out  by  our  Chairman  in  his  report  to  the  Convention  as  Secretary 
Treasurer  of  the  Council,  the  progress  we  have  made  in  affiliations  has  a  con- 
tributing factor  in  putting  the  Council  in  the  best  financial  position  it  has  been 
since  the  merger. 

With  the  continued  cooperation  of  all  who  are  concerned,  we  will  continue  to 
strive  for  the  ultimate  goal — a  100%  organization  of  all  working  men  and  women 
in  Massachusetts  and  a  100%  affiliation  of  all  local  unions  in  the  State  with  this 
Council. 


New  Affiliations  and  Reaffiliations 
July  1968 


Carpenters-at-Large 


August  1968 


TWUA  Local  No.  1751,  Webster 

Teachers  Local  No.  1677,  Billerica 

Southeastern  Regional  Teachers  Fed.  Local  1849,  South  Easton 

URW  Local  No.  25,  Cambridge  (Reaff.) 

Printing  Pressmen  Local  No.  102,  Brockton  (Reaff.) 

Firefighters  Local  No.  1011,  Haverhill  (Reaff.) 

Longshoremen  Local  No.  799,  Boston  (Reaff.) 

Casket  Makers  &  Furniture  Wkrs.  Local  No.  560,  Cambridge  (Reaff.) 

September  1968 

RWDSU  Local  No.  99,  Boston 
RWDSU  Local  No.  566,  Boston 
RWDSU  Local  No.  173,  Boston  (Reaff.) 
RWDSU  Local  No.  444,  Boston  (Reaff.) 
RWDSU  Local  No.  513,  Boston  (Reaff.) 
RWDSU  Local  No.  515,  Boston  (Reaff.) 
RWDSU  Local  No.  610,  Boston  (Reaff.) 
Bookbinders  Local  No.  48,  Holyoke  (Reaff.) 
URW  Local  No.  562,  Randolph  (Reaff.) 
Pittsfield  Labor  Council  (Reaff.) 
USA  Local  No.  2237,  Chelsea  (Reaff.) 
USA  Local  No.  2825,  Everett  (Reaff.) 
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October  1968 

Fire  Fighters  Local  No.  1240,  Somerville  (Reaff.) 
Stage  Employees  Local  No.  232,  Northampton  (Reaff.) 

November  1968 

AFSC  8c  ME  Local  No.  503,  Bridgewater  (Reaff.) 
Bartenders  Local  No.  113,  Northampton  (Reaff.) 

December  1968 

(no  affiliations  or  reaffiliations) 

January  1969 

Teachers  SMTI  Faculty  Fed.  Local  1895,  No.  Dartmouth 

February  1969 

Plumbers  Local  No.  135,  Fall  River 
USA  Local  No.  3635,  Worcester 

March  1969 

IUE  Local  No.  294,  Three  Rivers 
Amalgamated  Transit  Union  No.  496,  Pittsfield 

April  1969 

USA  Local  No.  6544,  Westboro 

May  1969 

(no  affiliations  or  reaffiliations) 

June  1969 

AFSC  &  ME  Local  No.  1576,  Boston 
IWIU  Local  No.  74,  Webster  (Reaff.) 
Boston  State  College  Faculty  No.  1943 
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DELINQUENT  LOCALS  SUSPENDED  JUNE  30,  1969 


AFSC  &  ME 

978 

Boston 

AFSC  &  ME 

1382 

Boston 

Electro  typers 

11 

Boston 

Longshoremen 

799 

Boston 

Longshoremen 

926 

Boston 

Railway  Patrolmen 

11 

Boston 

Longshoremen 

1066 

Boston 

Iron  Workers 

607 

Charlestown 

Barbers 

652 

Clinton 

Hotel  &  Restaurant  Employees 

774 

Framingham 

Amalgamated  Transit 

1170 

Gloucester 

D.A.L.U. 

22,451 

Lawrence 

Molders 

323 

Norwood 

Stage  Employees 

723 

Norwood 

Labor  Council 

Pittsfield 

Firemen  &  Enginemen 

73 

Worcester 

P.  O.  Clerks 

4553 

Worcester 

ACWA 

678 

Woburn 

Boston  Joint  Board 

RWDSU 

99 

RWDSU 

173 

RWDSU 

515 

RWDSU 

566 

RWDSU 

610 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  COMMUNITY  SERVICES 

Members:  Helen  T.  O'Donnell,  Chairman;  Berry  Aronson,  Emil  Bellotti, 
Frank  Broderick,  Helen  Chatterton,  Arthur  DiPietro,  Francis  Finegan,  Mar- 
tin Joyce,  William  Kelley,  Kenneth  Mangan,  James  Monaco,  Consuelo  Mor- 
gan, John  Mullen,  John  O'Connor,  Frank  Prioli,  Samuel  Walker,  Leo 
Wallace,  Joseph  D.  McLaughlin,  Secretary. 

In  the  past  several  years  it  has  been  demonstrated  as  never  before  that  pro- 
grams which  fall  into  the  category  of  community  services  will  have  to  be  expanded 
far  more  than  is  currently  planned  if  we  expect  to  cope  successfully  with  the  in- 
creasing intensity  of  the  social  problems  we  face  throughout  the  nation. 

This  Committee  has  dealt  with  a  great  variety  of  problems  during  the  past 
year  and  has  held  a  number  of  meetings  at  which  its  members  strove  to  come  up 
with  recommendations  that  would  help  the  State  Labor  Council  to  establish  its 
official  position  on  major  social  issues. 

The  first  action  by  this  Committee  following  the  Convention  last  year  was 
the  request  by  our  Chairman,  Helen  T.  O'Donnell,  that  all  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil attend  personally  if  possible,  or  by  representation  at  least,  a  Conference  held 
on  October  22nd  last  by  the  Massachusetts  Mental  Health  Association. 

In  January,  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Council,  the  question  of  a  hearing 
to  be  held  on  Beacon  Hill  on  January  29  to  determine  whether  the  State  should 
support  a  "uniform  consumer  credit  code"  then  pending  before  Congress  was 
taken  up.  Secretary-Treasurer  Loughlin  read  a  letter  previously  received  from 
President  Meany  asking  state  bodies  not  to  take  any  position  until  research  on  the 
matter  had  been  completed.  Our  Chairman,  Mrs.  O'Donnell,  pointed  out  that 
our  credit  laws  in  Massachusetts  were  in  many  instances  better  than  the  proposed 
national  code. 

The  first  meeting  of  our  Committee  this  year  was  held  on  January  29th,  the 
day  on  which  the  hearing  on  the  consumer  credit  code  was  to  take  place.  By 
that  time  the  National  AFL-CIO  had  called  for  rejection  of  the  Uniform  Con- 
sumer Credit  Code  and  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council  our  Chairman  was 
able  to  make  the  recommendation  that  the  bill  in  the  State  Legislature,  which  had 
not  yet  been  reported  out  by  the  Committee,  should  be  referred  to  a  study. 

It  was  at  that  Council  meeting  also  that  our  Chairman  spoke  on  the  Job  Im- 
provement Service.  She  pointed  out  that  the  program,  which  had  been  in  ex- 
istence since  the  previous  July,  was  now  ready  to  be  refunded.  She  pointed  out 
also  that  recommendations  for  changes  which  had  been  advanced  could  be  detri- 
mental to  labor's  role  in  the  program  and  requested  the  Council  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  what  position  should  be  taken  on  the  continuation  of  the  pro- 
gram. She  recommended  that  the  Council  address  itself  to  Secretary  of  Labor 
Schultz,  advising  him  that  labor  would  withhold  its  support  unless  allowed  to 
participate  fully  in  the  program. 

Our  next  meeting  was  held  on  March  19th.  The  areas  of  discussion  at  these 
meetings  cover  a  wide  range.  In  the  legislative  area,  questions  come  up  such 
as  the  establishing  of  a  Consumers'  Council  as  a  State  Agency,  of  truth  in  packag- 
ing and  truth  in  lending;  the  question  of  serving  on  a  voluntary  basis  on  state- 
wide advisory  committees  on  mental  and  public  health,  recreation  and  welfare. 
Such  problems  as  juvenile  delinquency  or  federal  and  state  housing  are  always 
with  us.  At  this  meeting,  juvenile  delinquency  was  particularly  pertinent  as  the 
next  night,  on  March  20th,  trade  unionists  participating  in  the  Union  Counseling 
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Course  then  in  progress  had  been  asked  to  attend  an  extra  session  to  hear  Judge 
Francis  G.  Poitrast  of  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court,  AFL-CIO  Field  Representative 
Paul  Flynn  of  the  Human  Resources  Development  Institute,  and  Field  Director 
Kim  Pittman  for  Job  Corps  Recruiting. 

It  was  on  this  date  also  that  the  announcement  came  from  National  AFL-CIO 
that  its  14th  Annual  National  Conference  on  Community  Services  would  be  held 
on  May  18-22,  a  Conference  to  which  Chairman  Helen  T.  O'Donnell  and  Mem- 
ber Consuelo  Morgan  of  this  Committee  would  be  delegated  by  the  Council. 
Speaking  on  the  Labor  News  Conference  broadcast  by  the  Mutual  Radio  Network 
the  day  before,  the  director  of  the  AFL-CIO  Community  Services  Activities,  Leo 
Perlis,  had  explained  why  organized  labor  is  the  nation's  "largest  voluntary  or- 
ganization." Members  of  AFL-CIO  unions,  he  said,  account  for  one-third  of  all 
Red  Cross  blood  donations.  They  supply  twenty  percent  of  all  the  adult  leaders 
in  Scouting  programs.  AFL-CIO  organized  companies  contribute  one-third  of  the 
total  collected  for  United  Funds  and  Community  Chests.  And  there  were  at  that 
time  180  full-time  people  serving  on  the  community  service  staff  in  towns  and 
cities  across  the  nation  and  there  were  plans  to  expand  that  activity  to  an  addi- 
tional six  cities  during  1969. 

Another  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held  on  May  8th.  On  May  20th  the 
House  of  Representatives  voted  to  cut  S41.5  from  the  Medicaid  Program.  On 
May  27,  we  were  alerted  by  our  Chairman  that  the  Massachusetts  Citizens  Com- 
mittee to  Save  Medicaid,  headed  by  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  T.  Alves  had  called  an 
emergency  meeting  for  June  2nd  and  that  we  all  should  attend.  The  purpose  of 
the  meeting  was  to  plan  strategy  to  put  pressure  on  the  Senate  to  reverse  the  House 
action.  The  meeting  itself  attracted  more  than  three  hundred  people.  The 
money  aspects  of  Medicaid  were  thoroughly  discussed  and  participants  were  told 
to  remind  their  respective  Senators  that  the  people  of  Massachusetts  favored 
lower  taxes  but  not  at  the  cost  of  human  suffering. 

One  major  activity  of  this  Committee  is  its  participation  in  the  Union  Coun- 
seling Program  initiated  in  Boston  and  in  Springfield  in  1946.  This  program  to- 
day is  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  D.  McLaughlin  and  Berry  Aronson  in 
Boston  and  under  the  direction  of  Samuel  Walker  in  Springfield.  This  program 
was  extended  to  Holyoke  in  1948,  now  under  the  direction  of  John  F.  O'Connor; 
to  New  Bedford  in  1950,  now  under  the  direction  of  Emil  Bellotti;  to  Lynn  in 
1953,  now  directed  by  Frank  Prioli;  to  Quincy  in  1955,  now  directed  by  Arthur 
De  Pietro;  to  Lowell  in  1956,  now  directed  by  John  J.  Mullen;  to  Fall  River  in 
1962,  now  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Helen  Chatterton;  and  to  Worcester  in 
1966  under  the  direction  of  Kenneth  J.  Mangan.  More  than  5,000  trade  unionists 
throughout  the  state  have  been  trained  as  union  counselors  under  this  program 
since  its  inception. 

In  other  activities,  on  March  24  we  were  notified  by  Pres.  Camelio  that  the 
Rate  Setting  Commission,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  would  hold  a  Conference 
on  Rates  for  Nursing  Homes  on  March  27  at  the  Lemuel  Shattuck  Hospital  and 
we  were  invited  to  attend. 

We  were  involved  in  the  protests  against  the  cutbacks  in  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program  attributed  to  the  Nixon  Administration;  in  the  Commodity 
Programs  and  Food  Stamp  Programs  for  the  distribution  of  surplus  food  in  var- 
ious communities;  and  particularly  in  all  aspects  of  the  public  welfare  programs. 

The  problems  in  which  this  Committee  has  been  and  has  to  remain  involved 
are  numerous  and  varied.   As  pointed  out  before,  our  job  is  to  study  and  analyze 
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these  problems  and  strive  to  formulate  recommendations  to  make  it  easier  for 
the  Council  to  take  an  official  position  in  support  or  in  opposition  to  the  methods 
proposed  for  the  solution  of  these  problems. 

With  continued  cooperation  of  the  kind  we  have  been  getting  in  the  past, 
we  will  continue  our  efforts  to  make  the  performance  of  this  Committee  equal 
to  the  expectations  of  the  membership  of  this  organization. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  TAXATION 

Members:  Joseph  A.  Sullivan,  Chairman;  Francis  Quinn,  Velia  DeCesare, 
Philip  Salem,  George  Carignan,  Richard  B.  O'Keefe,  Jessie  Drucker,  Louis 
Govoni,  Howard  Doyle,  John  Barron,  Guy  Campobasso,  Robert  Flynn, 
Charles  Warren,  Secretary. 

Perhaps  the  single  theme  of  any  news  stories  that  made  the  headlines  at  the 
outset  of  1969  which  caught  the  attention  and  stirred  the  emotions  of  more  peo- 
ple than  any  other  was  taxes.  The  cry  at  the  federal  level  was  the  people's 
demand  for  tax  reforms.  At  the  state  level  here  in  Massachusetts,  a  departing 
Governor  left  a  successor  whose  first  pronouncement  was  that  he  would  have  to 
increase  an  already  unbearable  tax  load,  generating  a  people's  tax  revolt  that  got 
lost  on  its  way  to  the  wharf,  tea  bags  and  all,  and  starting  everybody  wondering  as 
to  what  possible  source  could  there  be  left  in  Massachusetts  from  which  to  draw 
additional  revenue. 

It  was  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council 
would  be  asked,  particularly  by  its  own  members,  "Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  this?"  And  the  leaders  of  the  "tax  revolt"  movement  that  eventually  fizzled 
out  naturally  turned  to  the  Council  for  an  assist.  However,  the  whole  tax  ques- 
tion remained  so  confused  and  the  position  of  the  tax  writers  so  vague  for  so 
long  that  this  Committee  on  Taxation  did  not  have  to  meet  at  any  time  in  any 
atmosphere  of  emergency. 

The  position  of  the  Council  was  made  clear  in  the  February  issue  of  our 
Newsletter  with  the  statement  that  organized  labor  in  Massachusetts  would  "con- 
tinue to  oppose  and  fight  any  attempt  to  put  the  burden  of  new  taxes  on  the 
shoulders  of  those  who  are  the  least  able  to  pay — such  as  any  increase  in  the  sales 
tax  rate  or  any  attempt  to  make  it  a  general  tax." 

We  held  our  first  meeting  on  April  22nd.  This  meeting  was  opened  by  a 
statement  from  our  Chairman,  Joseph  A.  Sullivan,  to  the  effect  that  organized 
labor  in  Massachusetts  did  not  intend  to  write  a  tax  program  or  to  recommend 
any  method  for  raising  additional  revenue  but  that  we  must  be  "ready  to  resist 
any  attempt  to  compound  the  inequities  which  force  the  workers  to  bear  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  tax  load." 

As  pointed  out  by  President  Camelio,  who  sat  in  at  this  meeting,  the  tax 
picture  in  the  state  was  still  somewhat  nebulous  and  there  was  nothing  to  do 
except  wait  on  the  sidelines  until  a  definite  program  was  advanced.  An  analysis 
of  the  breakdown  of  the  sources  of  revenue  at  the  state  level,  distributed  among 
the  members  during  the  meeting,  showed  clearly  that  working  men  and  women 
bear  far  more  than  their  fair  share  of  the  tax  burden. 
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In  May,  when  its  availability  was  brought  to  our  attention  by  the  National 
AFL-CIO  Department  of  Publications,  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of  the 
pamphlet  entitled  "We  Want  Tax  Justice"  were  ordered  to  give  to  each  member 
of  this  Committee  and  to  keep  on  our  shelves  for  compliance  with  possible 
requests. 

By  June,  the  Governor  had  outlined  a  tax  program  which,  in  view  of  the 
inevitability  of  more  taxes,  appeared  to  everybody  as  a  fair  method  of  raising 
additional  revenue.  However,  after  submitting  this  program,  the  Governor  sat 
back  and  did  nothing  to  promote  its  enactment.  In  June,  we  received  a  letter 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Chapter  of  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action  (ADA),  requesting  that  we  join  them  in  letting  the  Governor  know  of  the 
people's  disappointment  in  his  failure  to  work  for  his  own  tax  proposal  and  to 
urge  him  to  "promote  an  increase  in  the  income  tax  rather  than  an  increase  in 
the  sales  tax."  On  June  20,  he  was  advised  by  Secretary  Treasurer  Loughlin  that 
his  letter  would  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Council  and  that  this  Com- 
mittee would  be  calling  and  holding  a  meeting  as  soon  as  the  proposal  of  the 
Governor  could  be  obtained  in  print. 

What  followed  was  that  in  July  a  tax  program  was  finally  approved  without 
noticeable  fanfare.  A  proposal  before  the  House  had  dropped  the  tax  on  busi- 
ness contained  in  the  original  bill  and  incorporated  in  its  place  a  one  cent 
increase  in  the  sales  tax.  On  a  motion  by  Rep.  John  R.  Buckley,  a  Democrat 
from  Abington,  this  was  reversed  and  a  tax  program  calling  for  new  taxes  in 
the  amount  of  §95  million  was  enacted,  a  tax  program  which  Executive  Vice 
President  Daniel  Murray  in  the  August  issue  of  the  Newsletter  called  "the  fairest 
piece  of  tax  legislation  enacted  on  Beacon  Hill  in  many  years." 

If  it  will  bring  any  solace  to  Massachusetts  taxpayers,  let  us  point  out  that 
34  of  the  47  states  holding  legislative  sessions  this  year  have  already  increased 
their  taxes  and  2  of  the  remaining  13,  Pennsylvania  and  Texas,  are  expected  to 
enact  tax  increases  that  will  bring  the  total  for  all  the  states  to  a  whopping  four 
billion  dollars. 

Maine  for  the  first  time  will  impose  both  personal  income  and  corporate 
taxes.  Vermont  becomes  the  45th  state  to  impose  a  sales  tax.  The  last  state  to 
hold  out  against  taxes  on  cigarettes,  North  Carolina,  joins  the  ranks  and  be- 
comes the  50th  state  to  do  so.  The  biggest  hunk  of  the  $3.7  billion  increase 
throughout  the  state  will  come  from  sales  tax  hikes  for  a  total  of  $869  million. 
Next  in  line  is  the  personal  income  tax  hikes,  which  will  produce  $740  million. 
The  state  enacting  the  biggest  tax  increase  was  Illinois,  where  various  changes  will 
bring  in  $826  million  in  new  taxes. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  that  the  ultimate  has  not  been  reached.  As  the 
inhabitants  demand  and  receive  new  and  improved  public  services,  the  need  for 
additional  revenue  to  replenish  dwindling  treasuries  will  continue.  It  is  im- 
portant, therefore,  to  understand  the  need  for  drastic  reform  of  our  tax  base 
structures.  In  closing  this  report,  let  us  suggest  that  when  the  voters  of  Massa- 
chusetts get  another  opportunity  to  vote  by  referendum  for  easing  the  out- 
moded and  cumbersome  restrictions  imposed  on  our  Legislature  by  Article  44 
of  the  State  Constitution,  that  they  will  give  the  matter  thorough  and  serious 
thought  before  voting  it  down. 

We  want  to  thank  all  who  have  given  us  their  cooperation  during  the  past 
year  and  pledge  ourselves  to  continue  to  meet  our  obligations  to  the  best  of  our 
abilities  as  a  Committee  on  this  important  aspect  of  modern  living. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSING 

Members:  Fred  Ramsey,  Chairman;  Alfred  DiRienzo,  John  Cotter,  John 
Silva,  John  Lydon,  Henry  Khoury,  John  Damery,  Carmine  D'Olympio,  Henry 
Saracusa,  Charles  Spillane,  Antonio  Svizzero,  Michael  Tarrallo,  James  A. 
Broyer,  John  A.  Callahan,  Secretary. 

Two  meetings,  attended  by  a  majority  of  the  Committee  members,  were  held 
in  April.  The  members  present  at  these  meetings  expressed  their  intent  that  the 
Housing  Committee  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  field  of  housing  and  legisla- 
tion relating  thereto. 

At  the  first  meeting,  held  on  April  7,  there  was  a  general  discussion  of  state 
and  federal  subsidies  and  of  "turnkey"  housing.  It  was  voted  that  representatives 
of  the  community  affairs  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  be  invited  to  attend  the 
next  Committee  meeting. 

It  was  also  voted  that  John  Cotter,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Building 
and  Construction  Trades  Council  should  be  asked  to  serve  as  a  member  of  this 
Housing  Committee,  which  he  agreed  to  do. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  respective  housing  authorities  should  be  contacted  and 
interviewed  regarding  housing  in  their  respective  areas. 

One  important  discussion  revolved  around  labor  representation  on  hous- 
ing authorities.  It  was  voted  that  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  be 
requested  to  file  legislation  designed  to  clarify  the  law  in  regard  to  such  appoint- 
ments, specifically  to  spell  out  clearly  the  manner  in  which  these  appointments 
are  made. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  April  14,  Deputy  Commissioner  Leon  Charkoudian, 
a  Mr.  McCarthy  and  a  Mr.  Madfries,  all  from  the  Department  of  Community 
Affairs,  attended  the  meeting. 

At  this  meeting,  low  income  housing,  housing  for  the  elderly,  housing  for 
large  families  with  low  income,  and  related  subjects  were  discussed. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  should  record 
itself  in  opposition  to  turnkey  housing  and  that  turnkey  legislation  be  consid- 
ered as  labor  legislation  so  that  roll  call  votes  on  such  legislation  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  voting  records  published  by  the  Council.  A  pamphlet  describing 
the  adverse  effects  of  turn  key  housing  was  distributed  to  the  members  of  the 
Committee  through  the  courtesy  of  Brother  Cotter. 

The  Committee  at  this  meeting  also  recorded  itself  in  favor  of  S.1153,  an 
Act  which  further  defines  the  Massachusetts  Housing  Authority  law. 

A  brochure  describing  the  functions  of  the  respective  agencies  dealing  with 
community  affairs  was  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  representatives  from  the  Community  Affairs  Department. 

The  representatives  from  this  Department  also  expressed  their  willingness  to 
continue  liaison  and  cooperation  with  our  Committee,  an  offer  which  was 
accepted  and  for  which  the  Committee  expressed  its  appreciation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  housing  will  continue  as  a  major  problem  in  our 
community  affairs  and  this  Committee  will  continue  to  examine  the  matter  and 
strive  to  come  up  with  recommendations  that  may  in  some  way  contribute  to  the 
solution. 
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August  12,  1969 

Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO 
6  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Gentlemen: 

In  accordance  with  instructions  we  have  made  an  examination  of  the  books  and 
records  of  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO,  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1969.  We  have  prepared  and  attached  hereto  the  following  financial  statements: 

Exhibit  1        Balance  Sheet— June  30,  1969 

Exhibit  2       Statement  of  Income  and  Expense  and  Analysis  of  Net  Worth — For 

the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1969 
Schedule  1      Statement  of  Membership — For  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June   30, 

1969 
Schedule  2     Analysis  of  1968  Convention  Expense 

COMMENTS 

Cash— General  Fund    $41,732.69 


Cash— Restricted  $21,519.40 


The  cash  consisted  of  the  following: 

General  Fund  Cash 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston — Checking  Accounts: 

General  Fund  $40,876.20 

Year  Book  Fund 831.49 


Total  Checking  Accounts 41,707.69 

Petty  Cash  Fund    25.00 

Total  General  Fund  Cash    $41,732.69 


Restricted  Cash 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston — Checking  Accounts: 

Benefit  Plan    $       48.89 

COPE 21,470.51 

Total  Restricted  Cash $21,519.40 


We  received  from  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  a  statement  of  cash  balances  at 
June  30,  1969,  and  we  have  reconciled  that  statement  of  balances  with  the  books. 

The  balance  of  the  COPE  account  ($21,470.51)  is  restricted  and  may  be  used  only  for 
political,  educational  and  administrative  expenses,  within  the  provisions  of  state  and 
federal  laws. 

At  June  30,  1969  there  has  been  included  in  Dues  Receivable  from  Affiliates  an 
amount  for  COPE  of  $1,285.50  and  when  the  Dues  Receivable  of  June  30,  1969 
($12,260.02)  has  been  collected  the  amount  included  for  COPE  of  $1,285.50  will  be 
transferred  to  this  COPE  restricted  cash  account. 
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Dues  Receivable  from  Affiliates $12,260.02 


Our  examination  of  the  records  showed  the  above  amount  represents  the  total  of 
the  open  balances  at  June  30,  1969. 

At  June  30,  1969  certain  affiliated  local  unions  had  not  paid  their  current  per  capita 
dues  and  these  unpaid  items  amounted  to  $12,260.02.  None  of  the  balances  has  been 
verified  by  correspondence. 

U.  S.  Government  Securities  (At  cost) $  8,500.00 


The  securities  belonging  to  the  General  Fund  (they  are  registered  in  the  name  of 
Massachusetts  Federation  of  Labor,  Workmen's  Compensation  Fund)  consist  of  the 
following: 

2i/2%  Treasury  Bonds  issued  February  1,  1944  and  are  due  in  1965-1970  (Par  Value 
and  cost  $8,500.00). 

We  received  from  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  a  certification  that  there  has 
been  no  access  to  the  safe  deposit  box,  in  which  the  above  securities  are  kept,  since  our 
last  examination  of  the  securities  on  August  18,  1965. 

Accounts  Payable $  5,505.09 


Unpaid  liabilities  applicable  to  the  year  ended  June  30,  1969  consist  of  the  following: 

Royal  Typewriter  Company   $      484.10 

Scholarship  Awards  to  be  made  at  1969  Convention  ....  1,000.00 

Scholarship  Award — For  Kennedy  Scholarship 

Memorial  Fund    1,000.00 

Boston  Linotype  Company — For  Printing  Expenses  re- 
lated to  the  1968  Convention 3,020.99 

Total    $  5,505.09 

The  above  items  are  current  and  we  have  been  informed  that  all  known  liabilities 
of  consequence  have  been  entered  on  the  books  at  June  30,  1969. 

Payroll  Taxes  and  Payroll  Deductions  Payable $  2,440.63 

At  June  30,  1969  there  was  accrued  and  unpaid  the  following  items: 

Employees  Federal  Income  Tax  Withheld $  1,279.46 

Employees  Massachusetts  Income  Tax  Withheld 229.66 

F.I.C.A.  Taxes  (Employer  and  Employees)  702.84 

Massachusetts  Unemployment  Tax 105.26 

Federal  Unemployment  Tax 123.41 

Total    $  2,440.63 

Dues  from  Affiliates  Received  in  Advance $      690.62 
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Certain  affiliated  unions  had  paid  in  advance  their  per  capita  dues  of  $690.62  and 
these  dues  are  applicable  to  the  period  starting  July  1,  1969  and  we  have  deferred  this 
amount  of  dues  to  the  next  accounting  period. 

1969  Year  Book  Advertising  Received  in  Advance  (net)  $  3,081.00 

During  the  year  under  review  there  was  received  and  paid  out  for  the  1969  Year 
Book  the  following: 

Receipts  for  Advertising     $  5,135.00 

Less:  Commissions  incurred  in  securing  advertising.  .  .  .  2,054.00 

Net  Receipts  $  3,081.00 


The  1969  Year  Book  will  not  be  published  until  October  1969,  and  so  the  above  in- 
come and  expense  have  been  deferred  to  the  next  accounting  period. 


GENERAL  COMMENTS 

In  general,  we  have  examined  accounting  records  and  other  supporting  evidence 
submitted  for  our  inspection,  by  methods  and  to  the  extent  we  deemed  appropriate. 
While  a  review  of  the  accounting  procedures  and  system  has  been  made,  we  did  not 
make  a  detailed  audit  of  the  transactions. 

In  our  opinion,  the  accompanying  Balance  Sheet  at  June  30,  1969  and  the  Statement 
of  Income  and  Expense  and  Analysis  of  Net  Worth  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1969,  and  related  schedules  fairly  present  the  financial  position  of  Massachusetts  State 
Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO  at  June  30,  1969  and  the  results  of  its  operation  for  the  year 
then  ended,  in  accordance  with  accepted  principles  of  accounting  applied  on  a  basis 
consistent  with  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FLAHERTY,  BLISS  AND  COMPANY 
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EXHIBIT  I 


MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  LABOR  COUNCIL,  AFL  CIO 

BALANCE  SHEET 

JUNE  30,  1969 

ASSETS 

Cash— General  Fund    $41,732.69 

Cash— Restricted  21,519.40        $63,252.09 

Dues  Receivable  from  Affiliates 12,260.02 

U.  S.  Government  Securities  (at  cost) 8,500.00 

Deposit  (American  Airlines  Travel  Credit) 425.00 

Deferred  Charge — 1969  Convention  Expense 497.49 

TOTAL  ASSETS $84,934.60 

LIABILITIES— DEFERRED  CREDITS— NET  WORTH 

Liabilities: 

Accounts  Payable $  5,505.09 

Payroll  Taxes  and  Payroll  Deductions 

Payable    2,440.63 

Total  Liabilities     7,945.72 

Deferred  Credits: 

Dues  from  Affiliates — 

Received  in  Advance 690.62 

1969  Year  Book  Advertising 

Received  in  Advance $  5,135.00 

Less:  Commissions  Paid  on  above 

Advertising  2,054.00  3,081.00 

Total  Deferred  Credits $  3,771.62 

Net  Worth — Divided  as  Follows: 

General  Fund  50,401.53 

COPE 22,815.73  73,217.26 

TOTAL  LIABILITIES— DEFERRED  CREDITS- 
NET  WORTH   $84,934.60 


Note:  The  above  statement  is  part  of  a  report  dated  August  12,  1969,  and  is  subject  to 
the  comments  contained  therein. 
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EXHIBIT  2 


MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  LABOR  COUNCIL,  AFL-CIO 

STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENSE  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  NET  WORTH 
FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1969 

COPE  General 

Income  Funds            Funds  Total 

Per  Capita  Dues  from  Affiliated  Locals  $  31,453.05     $215,136.95  $246,590.00 

Contributions  from  Washington,  D.C 20,700.00  20,700.00 

Contributions  from  Massachusetts 

Labor  Councils   9,766.56  9,766.56 

Other  Contributions   300.41  300.41 

Interest  from  Bonds 212.50  212.50 

Miscellaneous 59.00  59.00 

Receipts  from  1968  Year  Book 

Advertising  $9,620.00 

Less:  Expenses  and  Commissions  ..       5,268.37  4,351.63  4,351.63 

Total  Income 62,220.02      219,760.08  281,980.10 

Expenses 

Salaries: 

Secretary-Treasurer $  14,040.00  $  14,040.00 

Legislative  Director   12,539.80  12,539.80 

Education  Director 11,539.84  11,539.84 

COPE  Director   11,539.84  11,539.84 

Public  Relations  Director 10,539.88  10,539.88 

Clerical    26,982.49  26,982.49 

Travel  and  Expenses: 

Legislative  Department  (Including 

Consultant's  Fee  of  $2,400.00)   8,428.02  8,428.02 

Education  Department   1,313.99  1,313.99 

COPE  Department   2,524.60  2,524.60 

Public  Relations  Department   524.47  524.47 

President     3,068.95  3,068.95 

Secretary-Treasurer    2,644.23  2,644.23 

Legal  Advisor    4,794.00  4,794.00 

Rent  and  Light 11,198.26  11,198.26 

Auditing  Expense 1,300.00  1,300.00 

Office  Expenses   1,114.37  1,114.37 

Cost  of  Life  Insurance  and  Retirement 

Program  for  Employees 7,055.30  7,055.30 

1968  Convention  Expenses  (See  Schedule  2)  16,154.59  16,154.59 

Tickets     2,796.50  2,796.50 

Executive  Council  Meetings  and  Expenses 4,751.36  4,751.36 

Insurance 146.66  146.66 

Essay  Contest  and  Scholarships 5,748.39  5,748.39 

Messenger  Service  320.65  320.65 

Printing  Expense  of  Newsletter  3,579.65  3,579.65 

Physically  Handicapped  Scholarship  Program   . .  750.00  750.00 

Totals  Forwarded  $     2,524.60     $162,871.24  $165,395.84 
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EXHIBIT  2  (continued) 

MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  LABOR  COUNCIL,  AFL-CIO 

STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENSE  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  NET  WORTH 
FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1969 

COPE  General 

Funds             Funds  Total 

Totals  Brought  Forward $    2,524.60    $162,871.24  $165,395.84 

Watt  Fellowship  Program   3,254.46  3,254.66 

Kennedy  Scholarship  Expense 857.26  857.26 

Payroll  Taxes 3,934.10  3,934.10 

Telephone  and  Telegraph   3,869.65  3,869.65 

Recovery  from  Bad  Debts $1,313.59 

Less:  Bad  Debts  for  the  Year 1,290.48                         (           23.11)  (  23.11) 

Miscellaneous     503.23  503.23 

Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  2,665.05  2,665.05 

Dues  to  Affiliated  Organizations 460.70  460.70 

Donations  and  Subscriptions 2,240.50  2,240.50 

Legislative  Directories  962.51  962.51 

Newsclip  Service   123.08  123.08 

Office  Equipment   2,209.33  2,209.33 

Public  Stenographer  Expense  658.53  658.53 

Postage     6,281.40  6,281.40 

Expense  of  Community  Service 950.70  950.70 

Workmen's  Compensation  Booklets 

Printing  Expense    1,075.35  1,075.35 

Office  Supplies 5,335.31  5,335.31 

COPE  Election  Expenses   61,382.50  61,382.50 

Purchase  of  Mailing  Equipment 

For  COPE  Department   15,800.49  15,800.49 

Total  Expenses   79,707.59       198,229.29  277,936.88 

Operating  Net  Income  (Loss)  for  the 

Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1969  (     17,487.57)       21,530.79  4,043.22 

Net  Worth— June  30,  1968 40,303.30        28,870.74  69,174.04 

Net  Worth— June  30,  1969 $  22,815.73     $  50,401.53  $  73,217.26 


Note:  The  above  statement  is  part  of  a  report  dated  August  12,  1969,  and  is  subject  to 
the  comments  contained  therein. 
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SCHEDULE  1 

MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  LABOR  COUNCIL,  AFL-CIO 

STATEMENT  OF  MEMBERSHIP 
FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1969 

Affiliated  Organizations— July  1,  1968 907 

Add:  Affiliated  Organizations  Accepted  During  the  Year 93 

Total    , 1,000 

Deduct:  Affiliated  Organizations  Lost  during  the  year  (by  mergers,  withdrawals, 

suspensions  and  adjustments) 75 

Affiliated  Organizations — June  30,  1969   925 

Note:  The  above  statement  is  part  of  a  report  dated  August  12,  1969,  and  is  subject  to 
the  comments  contained  therein. 


SCHEDULE  2 

MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  LABOR  COUNCIL,  AFL-CIO 

ANALYSIS  OF  1968  CONVENTION  EXPENSE 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Printing  of  Proceedings,  Reports,  Resolutions,  Credentials,  etc $  5,757.74 

Hotel,  Hall  Rental,  Rooms,  Meals,  Gratuities,  etc (1)     4,199.57 

Convention  Badges 1,013.29 

Stenotyping  and  Typewriting  671.89 

Entertainment    645.00 

Convention  Photos  and  Signs  855.50 

Miscellaneous     3,01 1 .60 

Total    $16,154.59 

Notes:  (1)   This    amount   reduced    by   Registration    Fees    (which   fee   includes   dinner 
charge)  in  the  amount  of  $6,765.00. 
(2)    The  above  statement  is  part  of  a  report  dated  August  12,  1969,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  the  comments  contained  therein. 


